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American Criminology: Impressions 
of an European Criminologist 


HERMANN MANNHEIM' 








if confined to the comparatively limited field of Criminology and to 

the short span of a five months’ visit, can be tackled only by applying 
a very rigid selection. Having given some of my impressions of ‘“‘ American 
Prisons ” in an address to the Howard League for Penal Reform some time 
ago,[1] I now propose to concentrate on certain aspects of recent American 
criminological research. In view of the extremely strong influence which 
American Criminology has been exercising on its European counterpart it is 
a matter of legitimate interest to us not only to inquire what have been, in 
the thirty years of its triumphant growth, the principal subjects of American 
criminological research, but also to consider whether any significant changes 
have occurred in the post-war period in its character and direction. 

As far as I can see there have been in the main eight such topics, most 
of them of a predominantly sociological nature. As in this country, less effort 
than on the European Continent has been devoted in the United States to 
biological research in Criminology, and the crimino-biologists such as Ernest 
Hooton and William Sheldon, in spite of the considerable reputation acquired 
by the latter, have remained comparatively isolated figures. The psychia- 
trists, mostly psycho-analysts, and the psychologists have been concentrating 
on juvenile delinquency and sex crime. In the Universities, with the exception 
of Harvard University and of the School of Criminology of the University of 
California at Berkeley, most of the teaching in Criminology is done in the 
Departments of Sociology. In the words of Thorsten Sellin,[2] “‘ advanced 
training in Criminology is practically limited to the Departments of Sociology 
in the postgraduate schools which prepare for higher degrees”, and with 
reference to hardly any other country could Marshall B. Clinard’s statement 
be made with equal justification that “‘ American criminology and sociology 
have developed together.’’[3] 


\ SUBJECT such as “‘ American Impressions ”’ of a non-American, even 


1 Based on a paper read on the 28th January, 1954, to the Scientific Group for the Dis- 
cussion of Delinquency Problems, London. 
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The eight main topics of American Criminology, it seems to me, have 
been, with some considerable overlapping between several of them, the 
following : 


(t) The role of culture conflict, with special reference to the criminality 
of foreign immigrants and their children and of Negroes. 

(2) The ecology of crime and the study of the delinquency area, with 
particular emphasis on the sociological factors in juvenile delinquency. 

(3) Professional and white-collar crime. 


(these three topics demonstrating the dominant part played by group factors 
in crime) 

(4) Sexual crimes. 

(5) Psychological and psychiatric factors in juvenile delinquency. 

(6) Follow-up and prediction studies. 

(7) The methodology of criminological research. 

(8) In the field of Penology: prison reform. 


To mention only a few of the most outstanding workers in these fields, 
it is to the contributions of sociologists such as Thorsten Sellin on culture 
conflict ; of Clifford Shaw and the Chicago School on delinquency areas ; of 
Edwin H. Sutherland and his associates, notably Marshall B. Clinard, on white- 
collar crime ; to those of the sociologists Ernest Burgess and Lloyd E. Ohlin 
and in particular of the lawyer-sociologist Sheldon Glueck and the educationist 
Eleanor T. Glueck on prediction ; and to the methodological spade work of 
the sociologists W. I. Thomas, Walter A. Reckless and again Thorsten Sellin 
that we are primarily indebted. Most of the research on sex crime has been 
done by Kinsey and his collaborators, by psycho-analysts such as Ben Karp- 
man; by various State Commissions and by the Langley Porter Clinic in 
San Francisco (see below) ; and on the sociological-legal side by Sutherland 
and Paul W. Tappan. The American literature on juvenile delinquency has 
become almost too vast for any individual names to be singled out for special 
praise, but William Healy and Augusta Bronner’s pioneer studies have to be 
mentioned together with the more recent work of Maud A. Merrill, Tappan, 
Edwin Powers and Helen Witmer and in particular of the Gluecks. Lastly, 
American prison reform, apart from the publications of a number of brilliant 
practical administrators, owes perhaps more than to any other theorist to 
the always stimulating writings of Negley K. Teeters. 

This short list can have as its object merely to recall to our minds some 
of the undisputed highlights of American criminological literature, and it will 
also be appreciated that the pre-eminence given to sociological research, 
while reflecting the general trend of American Criminology and the personal 
bias of the writer, is in no way intended to detract from the value of the 
contributions made by representatives of other disciplines. 

Most of these pioneer researches—with the only exception perhaps of 
certain highly theoretical methodological studies—had their origin in some 
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very real, and in most instances justified, feeling of alarm, either on the part 
of the research workers concerned or on that of the American people as a 
whole: alarm at the excessive crime rate of the United States which was at 
first attributed to the foreign immigrant and the Negro ; at the highly crimino- 
genic conditions in the slum areas of their big cities ; at the activities of boot- 
leggers, racketeers, gamblers and ordinary gangsters, and more recently of 
white-collar criminals ; concern about the increase in sexual crime and about 
the failure of prisons and reformatories to deter or reform the criminal. To 
the superficial observer it might appear that all these researches were nothing 
but the natural repercussion in the scientific field of the feelings that had been 
agitating the man in the street, that in other words the scientific criminologist 
had throughout simply been carrying out the jobs he had been told to do by 
public opinion. Actually, the position has, in many instances, been different, 
and American criminologists have in fact been swimming more often against 
than with the current of public opinion, shaping it rather than sheepishly 
following in its wake. American criminologists, in these past thirty years, 
have shown a great deal of ingenuity and of courage in the selection of their 
subjects and in the way in which they have tackled them—courage of that 
remarkable and all too rare brand for which the German language has coined 
the term ‘‘ Civil-courage’’. In our admiration for the refinements of their 
methodology, in our envy of the lavish financial resources at the disposal of 
some of them we may have been ignoring this fact. It was not only laborious, 
it was also courageous and unpopular to prove that it was in fact not the 
immigrant but the American-born white who was largely responsible for the 
high crime rate; that American society rather than the Negro had to bear 
the blame for much of Negro crime; that the existence of ‘“ delinquency 
areas ’’ was inexcusable in the wealthiest of all countries; that the rate not, 
as had been commonly believed in the pre-Glueck period, of success but of 
failure in some American Reformatories after the first World War was around 
80 per cent; that panic legislation of the kind passed by many States of 
U.S.A. against the ‘‘ psychopathic sex offender” was unwise and harmful. 
And, lastly, it may have required more than just ordinary courage to show, as 
the late Edwin H. Sutherland did, that some of the most powerful American 
business enterprises were in fact ‘‘ habitual criminals’, persistently flouting 
the law of the land. Sutherland’s ‘‘ White Collar Crime ” did more than add 
just another piece of research to the pool of criminological knowledge—it 
made articulate the vague feeling of some of us that much of our work so far 
had been lop-sided and our conclusions misleading.[4] 

This, roughly, is the background against which I wish to discuss the 
second of the two questions posed before: Has there been any fundamental 


‘change in the character and spirit of American Criminology, have those proud 


achievements of its pioneering epoch been lost in the turmoil of the post-war 
period ? My answer is in the negative. While the heroic and pioneering age 
of American Criminology may have passed, while its pace of progress. may 
have slowed down, there has been no fundamental change of spirit, character, 
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and direction. Naturally, in some instances what twenty or thirty years ago 
had been a novel undertaking calling for all the determination and originality 
of mind of the pioneer has become a routine procedure to which the public 
and even the administrator whose work may be subjected to searching criti- 
cism have grown accustomed. Following the example of Sanford Bates who, 
as Commissioner of Correction of the State of Massachusetts, in the nineteen- 
twenties purposely opened the door to the Trojan horse by inviting the Gluecks 
to make their follow-up study of inmates of the Concord Reformatory, Ameri- 
can penal administrators and judges have shown remarkable open-mindedness 
in not only tolerating but actively encouraging scientific investigations which 
were likely to, and actually did, result in reports highly critical of their own 
work. As a reviewer of the recently published, officially sponsored, study of 
the New York City Children’s Court by Professor Alfred J. Kahn of Columbia 
University aptly remarks,[5] this attitude is ‘a good example of American 
democracy in action”. It might be added that there have been similar 
examples in this country of late. 

Naturally, too, some of those old problems of the pioneering age have 
meanwhile been solved or in other ways disappeared or at least been deprived 
of their former significance. As space forbids here to deal with the whole 
range of the eight main topics listed above I will concentrate on two or three 
of them. 


I. THE CRIMINALITY OF FOREIGN IMMIGRANTS AND OF NEGROES 


With the decline in the rate of immigrants and even in the proportion 
of American-born children of foreign-born parents—within the period between 
1915 and 1940 the percentage of such children went down from 41 to 5 of the 


total and from 1930 to 1940 that of foreign-born to the total white population | 


declined from 22-7 to 9-7 per cent [6]—their crime problem was bound to lose 
much of its topical interest and urgency. In the State of New Jersey, for 
example, according to a recent official publication the percentage figure of 
foreign-born (white) prisoners has declined from 42-7 in 1910-14 to 23:2 in 
1930-4 and to 6-3 in 1950-3.[7] In 1941, Courtland C. van Vechten, in a 
widely noted paper,[8] drew attention to a resolution passed in 1845 by the 
“Native American National Convention ”’, assembled in Philadelphia, to the 
effect that, while the earlier immigrants had been people of superior quality, 
victims of political oppression, their successors were the most degraded of the 
European population. He thereby made it clear that the tendency to play 
off the older against the more recent immigrants had already been strong 
a century ago and had little to do with the actual changes that had occurred 
in the national and racial origin of the American people. It is significant 
that since 1941 the stream of publications in criminological journals on the 
seemingly inexhaustible subject of ‘‘ crime and the foreign immigrant ” has 
almost completely dried up. Present-day writers, for example Mabel A. 
Elliott in her excellent textbook,[9] are rather inclined to underline the 
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undesirable and far-reaching political repercussions of the rigid immigration 
laws passed after the first World War—repercussions which, as she writes, 
‘did not dawn upon those earnest and misguided congressmen of the post- 
war twenties’’. Marshall B. Clinard, in his important study of the American 
Black Market during the second World War,[9a] stresses that there is no 
evidence for MacIver’s statement that recent immigrants had contributed 
more than their ordinary share to black market offences. In a study of 
juvenile delinquency in Baltimore, Bernard Lander shows that, while the 
Federal Slum Survey of 1903 found a concentration of delinquency in sections 
mostly inhabited by foreign-born persons, in 1940 it had become a characteristic 
of areas of the native-born.[9d] Although in recent official investigations 
of crime in the United States, such as that of the Kefauver Committee, gangster 
figures bearing non-English names are very conspicuous, their criminality is 
no longer, in the same way as it would have been as a matter of course 
twenty years ago, regarded as the natural and inevitable outcome of their 
foreign inheritance and of their failure to assimilate to American culture. In 
the light of its findings, the recommendations of the Kefauver Committee to 
tighten the Immigration Acts and facilitate denaturalization and deportation 
of criminals who had entered the country illegally and obtained citizenship 
papers on perjured applications appear to be nothing but a legitimate aspect 
of its campaign against big crime without any specific anti-immigrant bias,[{10] 
and the moderate tone of these recommendations can safely be ascribed to 
the untiring efforts of American criminologists and their colleagues from allied 
disciplines to dispel erroneous conceptions and overcome old prejudices. The 
withholding of entry permits to scientists because of suspected communist 
leanings or for similar reasons lies in an entirely different sphere and outside 
the criminological field. 

While immigration as a topic of criminological studies has retreated to 
the background, the position is different with regard to Negro crime. As 
we all know, the Negro Problem, the ‘“‘ American Dilemma ’’, is one of the 
most serious difficulties confronting the United States, and the view expressed 
by the Chicago Commission on Race Relations in their famous Report on the 
1921 Race Riot that “‘ the relation of whites and Negroes in the United States 
is our most grave and perplexing domestic problem [11] does not seem to 
have become out-of-date in the past thirty years. Here as everywhere, how- 
ever, there is a difference between “‘ knowing ’”’ and seeing for oneself. One 
has to see and to live for some time in various parts of the States—not neces- 
sarily in the Black South—to understand what the Negro problem really means. 

There is no need here to repeat all those facts and figures about Negro 
crime in general which can be found in every up-to-date American textbook 
on Criminology, not to mention the very comprehensive general sociological 
literature on the subject, culminating in Gunnar Myrdal’s classical mono- 
graph.[12] Statistically, for most crimes the Negro crime rate is greatly in 
excess of that of the American white. While according to the Census for 
1950 the number of whites in the U.S.A. was preliminarily estimated to be 
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round 135 millions and that of Negroes slightly less than 15 millions, i.e. 
about 11 per cent,[13] the percentage of arrested Negroes is given in the 
Uniform Crime Reports for 1952 as slightly more than 25.[14] For certain 
categories of crime the position is even much more unfavourable for Negroes, 
for example, for murder and non-negligent manslaughter (829 Negroes arrested 
in 1952 against 444 whites) and aggravated assault (7,555 against 4,270).[15] 
It goes without saying that these figures have to be interpreted with more 
than the customary caution. If they are broken down according to age and 
sex and considered in the light of the differential rate of arrest and of differ- 
ential treatment by the Courts and many other discriminating factors,[16] 
it is more than likely that the actual preponderance of Negro crime over 
white man’s crime will prove to be much smaller than appears from these 
statistics. The excessively high number of Negroes in prison, to which I am 
going to refer below, is to some extent, it is officially admitted, due to the 
fact that they receive longer sentences and are less likely to be released on 
parole.[17] Another significant factor is that Negroes are greatly under- 
represented in the police forces.[18] In the case of juveniles, it has also 
been pointed out that the relative paucity of other means of treatment makes 
referral to the Juvenile Courts more often imperative for Negro children than 
for others.[19] Nevertheless, it is probably true that the actual crime rate 
of Negroes is still higher than that of whites, in particular as it is maintained 
that crimes committed by Negroes against Negroes are frequently not reported 
and remain unpunished—a fact which, by the way, may further undermine 
the Negro’s respect for law and order.[20] Much of the higher Negro crime 
rate has been and can no doubt be explained by reference to such familiar 
factors as culture conflict, the effect of mass migration of Negroes from the 
rural South to Northern cities, their lack of familiarity with city life, con- 
tamination by white criminals, overcrowding, slum-dwelling, inadequate 
schooling, and similar handicaps. The extent of this wave of Negro migration 
to Northern cities may be seen from the following figures: between 1930 and 
1945 the Negro population of New York is said to have increased by 67 per cent, 
that of Chicago by 50 per cent.[21] ‘“‘ Social organization is generally at 
a low level among Southern Negroes,” writes Myrdal,[22] “‘ but disorganiza- 
tion only reaches its extreme when Negroes migrate to cities and to the North.” 
It is a matter of considerable interest in this connection to learn from the 
writings of two Southern criminologists, Austin L. Porterfield and Robert H. 
Talbert, that in the twelve Southern States of U.S.A. the correlation between 
the proportion of Negroes in the population and the crime rate is strongly 
negative,[23] a fact from which these two writers rightly conclude that racial 
factors are not responsible for Negro crime. Their findings have now been 
confirmed for Baltimore by Bernard Lander who has shown that in areas of 
the city where the proportion of Negroes is below 50 per cent there is com- 
paratively more Negro delinquency than in areas with over 50 per cent Negroes, 
with the lowest delinquency rate in districts almost completely black: Tension 
and delinquency are highest where the two racial groups are nearly equal in 
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strength, whereas the position is more favourable in areas where one of the 
groups possesses distinct numerical superiority. Lander’s conclusion, which 


§ seems to be well-founded, is that Negro delinquency is not a function of race 


as such but a reflection of social instability.[23¢] John Gunther, in his Inside 
U.S.A.,[24] estimates that of the seven and a half million Negroes now on 
Southern farms only four will in future be needed—will the North be willing 
and able to digest the surplus? And how long is the process of social adapta- 
tion likely to take ? Some years ago, the view was expressed by Walter C. 
Reckless that the Negro crime rate would probably remain high among the 
new atrivals from the South, but decline among the older settlers.[25] How 
far is this prognosis still valid ? 

In short, there is no lack of convincing explanations of the high Negro 
crime rate, but they can do very little to relieve the gravity of the situation. 
To illustrate what I have in mind I should like to present a few facts, most 
of them admittedly relating to only one of the Northern States, a State with 
a very high rate of Negro influx from the South, Pennsylvania. At the time 
of my stay there in 1953, one of the big Philadelphia prisons which I visited, 
the Eastern Penitentiary, had about 60 per cent Negroes (before the war only 
30 per cent) ; its modern branch, Graterford, had about 50 per cent ; a third 
prison, Holmesburg, about 70 per cent. The Negro population of Philadelphia 
numbers only 18-1 per cent of the total. The ‘‘ National Prisoner Statistics ”’, 
published at frequent intervals by the Federal Bureau of Prisons, contains 
no information on colour, but the Census for 1940 gives the national percentage 
of non-white prisoners, which of course includes not only Negroes, aged 
14 years and over as 29°8 per cent,[26] against a general population of 9-6 per 
cent. According to the New Jersey survey already referred to, while the 
general male population of the State aged twenty years and over consisted of 
93°7 per cent whites and 6-3 per cent non-whites, court commitments to prison 
of non-whites numbered 44 per cent in the period 1950-53.[27] With regard 
to the younger generation, when I visited the Philadelphia Juvenile Court, 
about 80 per cent or more of the juveniles dealt with were Negroes. This 
may have been accidental, but the following more moderate figures collected 
from the very informative Annual Report of the Philadelphia Municipal Court 
for 1951 are bad enough: [28] 

Delinquency cases : 


Boys—whites 2,723 
negroes 2,556 (48 per cent) 
Girls—whites 502 
negroes 716 (59 per cent) 
The juvenile delinquency. figures, which show an overall rate of 51 per cent 
Negro delinquents, have to be read in connection with the figure of 22 per cent 
Negroes among the population of Juvenile Court age in Philadelphia. This 
means that of 1,000 white boys only 18 were delinquent, but of 1,000 Negro 
boys 62. The percentage of recidivists was 36 among white boys and 50 
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among Negroes, of broken homes 30 against 57, of delinquents “ living with 
both own parents married to each other and living together ’” 67 among whites 
and 42 among Negroes. 

To turn to another aspect of the matter, I found racial segregation of 
some kind or other in all the Pennsylvanian prisons which I visited. Only 
scanty information on this subject is available for the United States as a 
whole and, as Professor Teeters found in his survey of fifty-eight Institutions 
a few years ago, the position differs from State to State.[29] According to 
Teeters, segregation is the rule with regard to eating and accommodation, 
but in several large prisons in the North with a high rate of Negroes there is 
no segregation whatsoever. In Pennsylvanian prisons there are separate 
wings and separate feeding arrangements for Negro prisoners, but as a rule 
they mix with the others for work and exercise. From my observations, for 
what they are worth, relations between the races seemed to be friendly, but, 
as an experienced prison psychologist said, “ the situation has to be carefully 
watched ”’. 

The same need for careful watching also exists with regard to the possi-] y | 
bility of race riots outside prisons. They have yndoubtedly become much] ,q,, 
less frequent since that notorious period during and after the first World} go) 
War, and Gunnar Myrdal, writing about ten years ago, regarded the future] yo, 
outlook as fairly hopeful, at least for the North. Actually, it is reported by] yw} 
the Tuskegee Institute in Alabama that no lynchings have occurred in the} ra¢ 
United States during the year 1952, though other forms of violence have not pul 
declined.[30] That untiring vigilance is the price of progress in this field as} jo4; 
in any other may be shown by reference to a report published towards the pre 
end of my visit in the New York Herald Tribune.[31] According to this} jt ; 
report, for the accuracy of which the responsibility has to be left to the news-] jnt, 
paper, one-tenth of Chicago’s police force had to be ordered out “‘ to squelch} aj}, 
potential racial rioting’ at a Federal housing project on the southern edge pro 





of Chicago. ‘‘ 750 policemen went on riot duty as roving white mobs, estim- 
ated at 1,000, stoned windows, cursed and jeered at the police patrolling the} (rj; 
vicinity . . . During the rioting at least five persons were hurt.” And what} try: 


was the cause of all this turmoil? The arrival on this new housing estate| oy 
of a Negro family who had been moved in as highly eligible by the Chicagoan ; 
Housing Authority. As a rule, the Housing Authority stated, they moved the; 
in several coloured families at a time for safety’s sake, but in this case the 











the way, had occurred approximately a month before Professor Brogan, th 
eminent authority on American matters, in a broadcast talk on “‘ The Ne 


United States really minded having a Negro family next door.[32] This coinffroy 
cidence does not of course altogether disprove Brogan’s statement. Detailedsyy, 


Northern cities, such as Minneapolis, have shown that, as the result of thifabse 
persistent struggle against racial prejudice in conjunction with the h 
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vith § shortage and a helpful decision of the Supreme Court in 1948, many Americans 
ites f are becoming less reluctant to accept Negro families as their next door neigh- 
bours.[33] Generalizations, however, will probably remain hazardous for 
1 of f some considerable time. This difficulty, often even impossibility, of obtaining 
nly # decent accommodation for Negroes was one of the complaints made in very 
aS 4H strong and emotional language by a Negro student in a paper on “‘ Negro 
10ns § Criminality ’’ which he submitted to me at his own initiative. Better hous- 
g tof ing, as John Gunther and many other American writers have repeated time 
Hon, # and again, is one of the most urgent needs of the Negro.[34] 
re 1s All this does in no way mean that responsible Americans are not deeply 
irate f concerned about the situation or that nothing is done to reduce its iniquities 
rule J and dangers. On the contrary, in addition tothe truly enormous and most 
» for f valuable literature to which I have already referred and to the great amount 
but, of educational work done by American Universities and Colleges, where 
fully # courses on race relations are an integral part of sociological teaching, there 
are many important nation-wide inter-racial organizations such as the 
N.A.A.C.P., i.e. National Association for the Advancement of Coloured People, 
nuch | and the National Urban League whose aim, among many other objects, is to 
Vorld} fight crime among Negroes as well as against Negroes.[35] There are also 
uture] very active local agencies such as the Philadelphia Fellowship’ Commission 
>d by] which concerns itself not only with the colour problem but with any kind of 
n the} racial tension and prejudice. In its monthly Bulletins this Commission 
e not} publishes lists of individual cases of violence, vandalism, anonymous hate 
eld as} letters, and so on, briefly indicating the kind of action taken. It is a crime- 
s the preventing agency in the truest sense of this phrase. On the other hand, 
> this} it is interesting to note that, according to Professor Mabel A. Elliott, well- 
news-| intentioned pressure exerted by some of these organizations makes it occasion- 
quelch} ally impossible for research workers to obtain useful data on minority 
L edge problems.[36] 
estim- Summing up this part of my observations, I would say that American 
ag thel criminologists and sociologists have done a first-rate job in elucidating the 
i what} truth regarding the extent and causes of Negro crime ; and as recent writings 
estat@such as those by Porterfield and Talbert show there has been no slackening 
hicagin this respect. American humanitarians and educationists have been doing 
moved their very best to establish a network of preventive agencies to improve race 
e theyirelations and reduce the rate of crime committed by and against Negroes. 
nt, byt is mainly in the penological field, with regard to the institutional treatment 
in, théof Negro offenders, that not only practical but also theoretical achievement 
Negrdseems to lag somewhat behind. In the first place very little factual informa- 
in thdtion has been published on the treatment of Negroes in Institutions. Apart 
s coinifrom the well-known section on the colour problem in Moreno’s Who shall 
etaileqsurvive ?, apart from Professor Teeters’ brief statement on segregation and 
certallfla few equally brief occasional references to the inadequacy or complete 
of thfabsence of institutional facilities for Negro juvenile delinquents, the subject of 
nousi egation in prisons is hardly mentioned in American penological literature. 
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As so little has been done to clarify the facts of the situation it is not 
surprising that their evaluation should have been equally neglected. A strik- 
ing contrast seems here to exist between the penological field and other aspects 
of the American Negro problem. As has been stressed by Frank F. Lee, 
“the race relations pattern is not uniform, but varies from one institutional 
area to another ”’,[37] racial discrimination in his view being strongest in 
housing and least marked in education. In both these fields much research 
has been done in recent years and remarkable progress has been achieved in 
drawing the practical consequences from theoretical clarification—progress 
culminating in the fundamental decision of the Supreme Court of the United 
States of the 17th May, 1954, declaring racial segregation in Schools uncon- 
stitutional.[38] With regard to segregation in the Armed Forces, there has 
been the pioneer work of Samuel A. Stouffer and his team,[39] followed by 
David G. Mandelbaum’s monograph[40] and other careful studies showing 
not only that segregation was wasteful and produced poor fighting qualities, 








but also that it could be dispensed with without leading to inter-racial friction. 
As the result, it is stated, separate Negro units are becoming less frequent fe 
and Negroes may be assigned to any unit.[41] Corresponding changes may * 
well be taking place in many parts of the United States in prisons, reforma- J oo 
tories and institutions for children, but there is no adequate information, 
and in some States no radical reforms seem to be contemplated. Nobody § T! 











will be rash enough to maintain that the evidence presented for other institu- 
tional fields can, as a matter of course, be applied to racial segregation in 
prisons where the human material is likely to be inferior and friction more 
intense than outside. The need for “ careful watching ” will certainly remain. 
It can be argued, however, that research and experiment, based upon the 
experience of States without segregation, might help to clarify the situation 
and show how far the others could safely go. Although numerically the 
problem is very small as compared with that in housing, education, or the 
Armed Forces, it is the principle that matters rather than the scope of dis- 
crimination. At a time when so much emphasis is rightly placed upon 
improved techniques of classification in penal and reformatory Institutions, 



















segregation on a purely racial basis seems to be the very negation of all the § fa 
progressive work done in this field. ‘“‘ American Negroes”, writes the dis- § wi 
tinguished Negro sociologist E. Franklin Frazier in his recent article in The § a 
British Journal of Sociology,[42] ‘‘ have been amalgamated to a large degree § fie 
with whites and they are acculturated in respect to European culture. But § ho 
they are not assimilated in American society, since they are regarded as § of 
American Negroes, seldom even as Negro Americans, and they think of them- § op 
selves as Negroes first and only secondarily as Americans.” Surely, segrega- § Pps 
tion in penal and reformatory Institutions is one of the safest methods not § be 
only of preventing assimilation of those who need it most, but also of per-§ ¢a 
petuating the feeling of injustice among social groups much larger than those § th: 






directly concerned. 
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II. SexvAL CRIMES AND THE “ PsycHopaTHIC SEX OFFENDERS Laws ” 


A complicated situation has arisen in recent years in the United States 
with regard to the treatment of sexual offenders—not merely through the 
inherent complexity of the subject itself, intensified by the baffling diversity 
and antiquated character of the traditional type of criminal legislation dealing 
with individual sex offences, but even more, since 1937, through the passing 
in a considerable number of States of the notorious “ psychopathic sex 
offenders laws”’. Some of this exceptional legislation, enacted under strong 
public pressure, is ill-considered and, if actually applied, capable of doing 
serious harm. The nature and intensity of this pressure may be illustrated 
by the following quotation from Professor Karl M. Bowman’s Review of Sex 
Legislation and Control of Sex Offenders in the United States, undertaken as 
part of the “ California Sexual Deviation Research ”’ (see below) : 


There is considerable evidence that a substantial change has occurred in public 
opinion in the United States. Where formerly people agreed that it was better 
for a hundred guilty persons to escape than for one innocent person to be convicted, 
now an increasing number of persons say that it is better for one innocent man to be 
convicted than for one guilty man to escape.[43] 


There is no need to go into the details of this widely discussed topic as we 
are here concerned merely with the attitude of American criminologists 
towards this change in climate as expressed in certain aspects of the Psycho- 
pathic Sex Offenders Laws. Ignoring technical points of detail, the principal 
criticisms directed against this type of legislation have been: (a) their unsuc- 
cessful attempts, or complete failure, to provide a practicable legal definition 
of their basic term “‘ sexual psychopath ’”’; (b) their inability to distinguish 
between the really dangerous sex criminal and the petty offender who is 
a nuisance rather than a danger to society; (c) their tendency to relax or 
completely abandon certain essential procedural safeguards of individual 
liberty ; (d) their failure to provide effective facilities for treatment of those 
detained for indefinite periods; and (e) the fact that in a number of States 
far-reaching measures have been legalized against ‘‘ sexual psychopat 

without the requirement of a conviction, or occasionally even a charge, of 
a criminal offence. This latter device of diverting such measures from the 
field of the criminal to that of the civil law, by which it had apparently been 
hoped to make these extraordinary departures from the traditional principles 
of criminal justice more palatable, has, however, failed to assuage scientific 
opinion. A determined war has been waged for some years by lawyers and 
psychiatrists alike against these statutes and the popular misconceptions 
behind them, with two criminologists, Sutherland and Tappan, among their 
earliest and most outspoken critics.[44] To their efforts more than to any- 
thing else has it probably been due that unprejudiced fact-finding investigation 
is more and more replacing panic legislation and administration. In a few 
States, notably Wisconsin,[45] the principle of indefinite detention without 
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conviction of crime has lately been abandoned, and the future seems to belong 
to State-sponsored researches such as the California Sexual Deviation Research 
rather than to further panic legislation. As comparatively little seems to 
be known in this country about the Californian project, carried out by the 
Langley Porter Clinic in San Francisco and now nearly completed after four 
years of work, a brief outline of its structure may not be out of place. Headed 
by a psychiatrist, Professor Bowman, and a sociologist, Professor A, R. 
Mangus, its chief characteristic is the team approach which has enabled the 
Clinic to tackle the problem of sex crime from many different angles. The 
result has been: a largely statistical and sociological study of sex crime in 
California, especially in San Francisco; a pioneer study of the child victim 
of sex offences; psycho-physiological studies of sex deviates; a survey of 
the existing Psychopathic Sex Offenders Laws and of castration legislation ; 
and an analysis of research techniques in sexual deviation studies.[46] In 
thus attacking the problem on the broadest possible front these studies have 
been able to demonstrate its true nature and proportions against the 
exaggerated and distorted views held by the public. 

While it has been the main object of these brief remarks to show that in 
the field of sexual offences, as in that of Negro crime, the persistently unpreju- 
diced and scientific attitude of American criminologists, in conjunction with 
their colleagues from neighbouring disciplines, has cleared the air and produced 
a more wholesome atmosphere, there still remains a point of general significance 
which seems to me to touch upon certain fundamental weaknesses in the 
present position of Criminology as a discipline claiming to be of a truly inter- 
national character. I will take as my starting point the only too well-founded § ha: 
criticisms of the device employed in some of the Psychopathic Sex Offenders § the 
Acts of providing drastic, though ostensibly non-criminal, measures such as ff a | 
indefinite detention without conviction or charge of a crime (see above). } Je: 
The logic of such legislation can hardly be disputed—if an individual is likely J La 
to commit serious crime in future why should the State have to wait until § old 


























he has actually done so? Why not take preventive measures in time, and § act 
if they do not fit into the traditional penal system why not divert them to § on 
the field of civil or administrative proceedings ? The only valid opposition § on 
against the logic of such legislation can come from the criminologist and from J of | 
the defender of individual liberty. While the former will argue that, in spite § ord 
of the progress made in crime prediction techniques, criminological knowledge § mo 
has not yet reached the stage required to predict with any confidence that § Eu 
a certain individual, if left at large, will actually commit a serious crime, and § anc 
in particular that he will do so, say, within the next year or two or three § lar; 
years,[47] the latter will draw from this state of affairs the conclusion that tio. 
the risk to society through the possibility of future crime is less serious than § crit 
the harm done to the individual concerned through indefinite detention. J on 
A distinction might possibly be made between the person who has already § be 
demonstrated his dangerousness, his “‘ état dangereux’’, through the com- § cou 








mission of several crimes and the person who has so far never fallen foul 
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of the law. However, we are all aware of the hazardous nature of the “ once 
a thief, always a thief ’’. 

Clearly, we are here faced with one of the fundamental problems of penal 
policy and it is not surprising that it has been heatedly discussed in Continental 
European literature for at least half a century, if not for much longer. 
Although, as a legislative matter, it is in the first place the concern of the 
politician and the lawyer, the criminologist is in fact no less directly involved 
since it is his responsibility to supply the information needed for legislative 
purposes and for the administration of criminal justice. After the period of 
silence imposed by the last war, the controversy has been revived in recent 
years in particular through the foundation of an “ International Society of 
Social Defence ”, with headquarters in Genoa, with its international congresses 
and its own journal, thé Revue Internationale de Défense sociale (formerly 
Rivista di difese sociale). Its adherents are found mainly, but by no means 
exclusively, in the latin-speaking countries where its programme has been 
explained and defended in numerous publications. Its most outspoken 
critic has so far been the Swiss criminologist and former juvenile court, judge 
Professor Edwin Frey-Zurich.[48] Whether this Society, with its slogan 
“Il faut non plus une peine pour chaque déiit, mats une mesure pour chaque 
personne ’’,[49] would actually go so far as to approve of measures such as 
provided in some of the Psychopathic Sex Offenders Laws without requiring 
conviction of a crime may here be left open as this is in any case not the place 
for a comprehensive critical review of the programme of the “ International 
Society of Social Defence”. Its literary output, though largely repetitive, 
has been very extensive, and there seem to be differences of opinion. within 
the Society itself. The point which I wish to make is rather that, apart from 
a passing remark by Sutherland and the writings of the criminal lawyer 
Jerome Hall,[50] American discussions of the Psychopathic Sex Offenders 
Laws seem to contain no reference to, and show no awareness of, that much 
older and more general European controversy. This is an omission char- 
acteristic of a certain cleavage between North American Criminology, on the 
one hand, and its Continental European and South American counterparts, 
on the other. At the beginning of the present century, the American Institute 
of Criminal Law and Criminology at North-western University in Chicago, in 
order to stimulate interest in criminological ideas in the United States, pro- 
moted the translation and publication of the most important works of leading 
European criminologists. The success of this act surpassed all expectations, 
and whatever international flavour American Criminology still possesses is 
largely derived from it. Whether or not there is any need to-day for a repeti- 
tion of that pioneer enterprise, closer attention might well be paid by American 
criminologists to the general trends of scientific movements abroad, if only 
on account of the dangers they might reveal. On the other hand, it has to 
be admitted that there are comparatively few criminologists in latin-speaking 
countries to-day whose writings betray more than superficial familiarity with 
modern Anglo-American criminological thought. This mutual isolationism is 
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to some extent no doubt due to difficulties of language ; to an even larger 
extent, however, it has to be ascribed to certain fundamental differences in 
approach and emphasis: theoretical discussions of penal policy only distantly 
related to realities, which are so dear to the hearts of many criminologists 
on the European Continent, seem to evoke less response in the United States 
now than they did fifty years ago when still possessing the charm of novelty. 
In American Criminology, theoretical interest has become largely concen- 
trated on sociological and methodological issues rather than on those legal 
and philosophical aspects dominating the European scene. In a way, this 
may simply reflect the difference between the legal mind of the European and 
the sociological training of the American criminologist. Whatever the 
reasons, the impression remains that, instead of a unified discipline, there are 
at present in existence several national, or perhaps regional, Criminologies 
for different parts of the civilized world. Let us hope that the work of inter- 
national bodies such as UNO, UNESCO, and the International Society of 
Criminology, with their International Congresses, will in due course produce 
a common language and, if not a greater uniformity of outlook, at least a 
joint discussion of the common problems. 
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Social Attitudes to the Problem of . 
Illegitimacy 
I. PINCHBECK 











LLEGITIMACY in some form is a universal phenomenon. Since all 
known societies regulate marriage and the family, it follows that law and 
custom in all societies must take account of those whose birth is not in 
accordance with the law. Moreover, since sex mores and family structure 
vary so greatly from one society to another it is to be expected that socicl 
attitudes to illegitimacy will reflect this diversity. As F. W. Hankin wrote, 
‘Marital institutions and sex mores, however, differ so widely and are so 
differently integrated with economic, moral and religious practices as to give 
it a bewildering sociological variety.”’ [1] In Europe, this diversity is illus- 
trated by the relative acceptance of certain forms of illegitimacy, while others 
suffer social stigma. In Austria, for example, a relatively high rate of illegiti- 
macy is associated with recognized conventions, the absence of stigma, and 
legitimation by late, subsequent marriage. In various European communities 
there still persists a convention that a girl should demonstrate her fertility 
before marriage—a custom that was widespread in pre-industrial England and 
Scotland. Again, the offspring of stable, marriage-like relations of couples 
who have omitted the marriage ceremony usually suffer no stigma, though 
legally they are illegitimate. On the other hand, in some sections of Western 
society, the stigma attached to illegitimacy is so strong that mother and child 
are both socially unacceptable. Similar variations of attitude are found among 
primitive peoples. According to the traditions of her tribe, an unmarried 
mother may find her chances of marriage enhanced, or unaffected, or seriously 
blighted. In some communities social censure demands the death or severe 
punishment of the mother, while the child is almost certain to be destroyed 
at birth. Where sex freedom is allowed to wives, and where the custom of 
wife-lending prevails, all the offspring are welcomed as members of the family 
irrespective of their paternity, while in other societies, a wife may be sum- 
marily executed for adulterine bastardy. Illegitimacy can only be understood, 
therefore, in the light of its entire sociological setting, and it cannot, of course, 

be viewed as an index of sexual morality. 
In Western communities until recently lack of a sociological approach 
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has resulted in illegitimacy being regarded almost entirely as a personal 
problem, and attention has been concentrated on its moral aspects and on the 
financial burden borne by the community in the maintenance of illegitimate 
children. It is only during the present century that it has come increasingly 
to be recognized as a definite social problem, and begun to attract the atten- 
tion of many who are engaged in constructive social effort. Although its 
causes may be considered as both personal and social, the former result largely 
from the latter, and both are subject to modification by social action. 

The problem of illegitimacy may be considered from two aspects ; first 
as an investigation into the causative factors centring on the parents of the 
illegitimate child, and secondly as a study of the social and legal status of 
the child—the disabilities and handicaps under which he labours. These two 
lines of investigation necessarily converge at many points. To a considerable 
extent the causative factors have an essential bearing upon the child’s his- 
tory, his natural endowment and his chances in life compared with those of 
a child born in wedlock; but in this paper it is with the second of these 
aspects that I wish to deal, i.e. the status of the child born out of wedlock 
and the historical development of the social attitudes which have led to his 
present position. First, however, it would be well to consider very briefly 
the significance of this problem to the community. 

Although in the last few decades, social agencies have become more and 
more conscious of the large proportion of their work that may be attributed 
to illegitimacy, its heavy social costs are still imperfectly realized and must 
continue to be so until more scientific investigations into the ramifications of 
the problem have been made. ‘‘ Hitherto most nations have preferred to for- 
get the existence of illegitimate children,” wrote Dr. Bowlby recently,[2] and 
although accounts of the hazardous and ever-changing lives of many illegiti- 
mates are disturbing, the lack of authoritative studies of what in fact happens 
to illegitimate children who are not adopted, is symptomatic of the absence 
both of public concern and of a scientific approach to the problem. Yet for 
long it has been known that illegitimacy is an important cause of infanticide 
and abortion, and that premature and still births are considerably greater for 
illegitimate than for legitimate births. The higher infant mortality and neo- 
natal rates which are found in all communities result in a great wastage of 
child life and loss of potential citizens. The causes of this higher mortality 
may be in part the immature age of some of the mothers but are mainly 
due to the generally adverse economic and social conditions surrounding 
both mother and child, together with ignorance, secretiveness and sometimes 
malicious maltreatment. In general the illegitimate has a less favourable start 
in life than the child born into a normal home, and is more frequently exposed 
to influences which may inflict psychological damage. The psychological 
effects of illegitimacy have not yet been thoroughly investigated and we know 
little about its effects upon the child. A number of recent studies on delin- 
quency in various countries have considered the connection between illegiti- 
macy and delinquency,{3] and their findings suggest that there are greater 
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risks of delinquency among illegitimates than among others, while Dr. Bowlby’s 
recent report on Maternal Care and Mental Health has drawn attention to the 
dangers of maiadjustment and abnormal character development among illegiti- 
mates who are deprived of normal family life.[4] Again, it is well known 
that many illegitimate children are abandoned by their mothers, either volun- 
tarily or in response to social and economic pressures, so that apart from 
those given in adoption, a relatively high proportion become deprived and 
have to be provided for by the community either in foster homes or institu- 
tions. Reliable statistics here are hard to come by, but such information as 
is available suggests that, in some countries, nearly half the children in care 
are illegitimate ; e.g. in Finland, of the children taken into care in 1946, 
either as delinquent or deprived children, 46-9 per cent were illegitimate ; in 
Sweden a quarter of all children taken into care in 1950 were illegitimate, 
and an investigation made the same year showed that 54 per cent of the 
total number of foster children were such. In this country no satisfactory 
figures are available. It is, however, the opinion of many experienced social 
workers that the majority of foster children are illegitimate, while in 1950 
out of 711 children admitted to the National Children’s Homes, 230 were of 
illegitimate birth. If we add to all these considerations of social cost, the 
fact that many illegitimates grow up to produce another generation of their 
kind, we see that in all illegitimacy creates a very great social burden, which 
makes all the more remarkable society’s neglect of this problem. 

Further evidence of this social lag in relation to illegitimacy is seen in 
the fact that hitherto, the care of illegitimate children has been undertaken 
merely as part of the general social provision for children who might need 
community care, without any recognition of the special needs of those who 
are handicapped from birth by peculiar disabilities. Only recently has it 
begun to be questioned whether society has not a special responsibility to 
safeguard the interests of these children who may be exposed to adverse 
influences and whose chances of normal development are often far from good. 
Again, it is significant that while immense changes have taken place in the 
last fifty years in establishing and protecting the rights of children by law— 
changes so great that this is sometimes described as the “‘ children’s century ” 
—it is significant that English law relating to illegitimacy has remained un- 
altered in fundamentals for some eighty years. It is true that illegitimate 
children have shared in the benefits of social legislation during these years, 
but the fact remains that the ‘‘ Principal Act ’”’ governing the custody and 
maintenance of illegitimate children is still (with various amendments) the 
Bastardy Laws Amendment Act of 1872, drawn up in an entirely different 
mental climate from our own. Of this law, Lieck, the editor of the sixth 
edition of Lushington’s Law of Affiliation and Bastardy, wrote: “‘A new and 
comprehensive Bastardy Act is still to be desired. One was promised before 
the fifth edition of this work appeared. It will probably be still wanting 
when the seventh is prepared. The bastardy law is a disgusting patchwork 
as it stands.” [5] His prophecy was more than justified. The seventh edition 
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has since appeared, drawing attention to the fact that four of the patches 
have been removed only to be replaced by a further thirteen. Yet a study 
of the present legislation can leave no doubt that revision is long over-due 
to bring the law into line with current social thought and practice. The 
urgency of this was emphasized in a brief report, The Law in Relation to the 
Illegitimate Child, produced in 1952 by a joint committee of the British Medical 
Association, and the Magistrates’ Association, which made numerous recom- 
mendations, including one that ‘‘a committee of inquiry should be set up by 
the Government to investigate the present law relating to the maintenance, 
custody and welfare of illegitimate children with a view to recommending 
amendments to the law.” [6] 

The background of the present law, and the “‘ old Acts which reek of 
prejudice and discrimination ”, can only be understood in the light of earlier 
social attitudes. Throughout history, the law dealing with children born out 
of wedlock has reflected to a considerable degree the changing mores con- 
cerning illegitimacy, and in early times the position of illegitimate children 
was more favourable than later, since among most European nations they 
appear to have been acknowledged as part of the family with some right to 
share in the heritable property. But as monogamy won favour owing to the 
desire to hand on property to the heirs of the blood, the bastard’s position in 
the family deteriorated and changed rapidly for the worse under the influence 
of the Church, which gave exclusive sanction to that form of marriage, with 
the consequence that all progeny not so begotten were deemed unlawful.[7] 
Yet so tenacious was earlier custom that many centuries elapsed before this 
teaching was generally accepted. Just as the African native who accepts 
Christianity to-day frequently finds himself at variance with Christian views 
on marriage and retains his several wives, so in Europe, extra-marital rela- 
tions everywhere persisted, while the nations outside the main stream of 
Western civilization continued for centuries to treat illegitimate children as 
members of the family. Maine, in his Early History of Institutions, expresses 
the view that ‘‘ the extremely ascetic form under which Christianity was 
introduced into Ireland was unfavourable to its obtaining a hold on popular 
morality ”’, and states that there is little evidence that it had deeply influenced 
the law of marriage and legitimacy,[8] and it was not until the early seven- 
teenth century that the Irish custom of gavelkind, under which estates were 
partible among bastards as well as lawful kin, was abolished by judicial 
decision.[9] In Wales illegitimate sons continued to inherit until the Statute 
of Wales in 1284 restricted ‘the heirship to legitimate sons alone. In Scot- 
land ecclesiastical notions of marriage and legitimacy were as slow to permeate 
as in Ireland. Burton, in his History of Scotland, speaking of the number of 
illegitimate claimants to the Scottish Crown, who brought their claims before 
Edward I, observes, ‘‘ That they should have pushed their claims only shows 
that the Church had not yet absolutely established the rule that from her 
and her ceremony and sacrament could alone come the union capable of 
transmitting a right of succession to offspring.” [10] In the Highlands, even 
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as late as the seventeenth century the clergy had still failed to enforce the 
distinction between marriage and concubinage and consequently illegitimate 
offspring often tuok the succession among the Highland clans.[11] In Eng- 
land, while the illegitimate child was from Anglo-Saxon days excluded from 
inheritance, there is ample historical evidence to show that throughout the 
medieval period it was customary in many sections of society to treat him 
in all other respects as a member of his father’s family. In spite of ecclesi- 
astical condemnation of unlawful conception there is little evidence of social 
stigma associated with illegitimacy in England before the sixteenth century, 
and then, only when it was associated with dependency. Speaking of early 
English law, Maitland says truly that ‘‘ bastardy cannot be called a status 
or condition. The bastard cannot inherit from his parents or from anyone 
else, but this seems to be the only temporal consequence of his illegitimate 
birth. ... In all other respects he is the equal of any other free and lawful 
man.” [12] It was only later as substantive law increased in volume that he 
became distinguished at other points besides inheritance from the person law- 
fully born, and so gained a legal personality sufficiently varied to merit the 
description of status. Throughout the earlier centuries of our history and 
indeed right into the eighteenth century, many fathers appear to have been 
willing to acknowledge their natural children and to rear and educate them 
with their lawful offspring. The ease with which the bastard of gentle birth 
could intermarry with the highest families in the land is further evidence 
that inferiority of legal status was not accompanied by loss of social caste. 
Moreover, in English medieval law, the bastard suffered under none of the 
harsh disabilities which degraded him in continental lands, such as loss of 
freedom or of personal rights. Maitland surmises that this divergence of 
English from continental law may well be ‘‘ due to no deeper cause than the 
subjection of England to kings who proudly traced their descent from a mighty 
bastard ’”’.[13] This may be so, for certainly William the Conqueror made 
no disguise of his illegitimate origin, and frequently styled himself William 
the Bastard. 

There were, however, various other factors which operated to give the 
bastard a more favourable position in earlier times. In the middle ages, 
bastardy was a far more frequent phenomenon than later. Before the Refor- 
mation the Church had not complete control of marriage ; clandestine mar- 
riages were frequent, and many individuals were subsequently bastardized by 
the purely technical requirements of marriage laws, degrees of prohibited 
consanguinity or affinity, nonage, bigamy, etc. Again, English law in Brac- 
ton’s day permitted a form of quasi-adoption, a form of legitimation which 
allowed a father to recognize a natural son as his heir during his lifetime, 
and so to secure to him the succession of his estates.[14] The ‘‘ betrothal”’ 
child was also sometimes allowed to inherit. Miss Bateson quotes a case 
from the Court Rolls of Wakefield in the thirteenth century, in which the 
jury found the custom of that district to be that the elder son born after 
betrothal but before marriage should succeed as his father’s heir,[15] and 
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this may well have been a more general custom. The development of primo- 
geniture also alleviated the position of the bastard. It placed him on a level 
with the younger legitimate sons, while the power to alien gave the father 
the chance to make amends for defective birth. And lastly, and despite 
fierce ecclesiastical condemnation of illegitimacy, social attitudes towards the 
unlawfully born must have been influenced by the fact that up to the Refor- 
mation, many of the clergy were themselves illegitimate. Prior to the Con- 
quest, marriage was wellnigh universal among the secular priesthood, and 
traditionally children of priests inherited their fathers’ churches. When after 
the Conquest, Norman reformers demanded the chastity of the clergy and 
endeavoured to put down marriage and the hereditary descent of churches, 
they failed completely in their object. After a struggle of some three cen- 
turies and repeated episcopal fulminations levelled at the incontinence of the 
clergy, marriage was suppressed, only to be replaced by the new and greater 
scandal of concubinage which took its place, and by the spectacle of sons of 
these irregular alliances succeeding to their fathers” benefices. Some priests 
to salve their consciences went through a form of secret marriage but even 
so their children were illegitimate by canon law. To check the scandal, 
illegitimacy of any kind was established as a canonical impediment to the f jlle 
holding of orders or preferment and so it remains in the Catholic Church to 
this day. This impediment was, however, easily overcome by dispensation 
and, from the twelfth century onwards, grants were made almost as a matter 
of course to all who were able to pay the stipulated fees for the privilege.[16] 
A document in the Record Office dated 1536, quoting fees for various kinds 
of dispensations, faculties and licences, shows a dispensation for bastardy to 
be the cheapest of all, a modest sum of 7s. 6d. It is of interest to note that 
Cardinal Wolsey obtained dispensations to secure numerous preferments in 
the Church for his own son, and at the time of his fall, was endeavouring 
to secure for him the bishopric of Durham. 

Throughout the medieval period the bastard was not seriously penalized 
apart from his inability to inherit, although it must be recognized that the 
scope of inheritance was somewhat wider then than now. Admission to the 
Trade Gild or Livery Company, for example, was primarily by inheritance, 
hence the illegitimate was ineligible for admission to these fraternities, or to 
the corporation. But it is important to note that the description filius nullius, 
the phrase most frequently used by lawyers to denote the leading trait in a 
bastard’s status and from which later stemmed most of his disabilities, meant 
originally that he was “‘ the heir of no-one, a stranger in blood, in the sense 
that no inheritable blood either of father or mother flows in his veins . . . 
that and no more is the meaning of the phrase when it first appears. . .. 
Thus the phrase filius nullius is not used [as later it came to be used] with 
the purpose of ignoring the fact of blood relationship between a bastard and 
his natural relatives, still less to deny that his mother or even his father can 
be known.” At this stage, filius nullius expressed no technical uncertainty 
as to the fatherhood of the bastard, but rather ‘“‘ the moral antipathy, incul- 
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cated by the Church, to the irregular intercourse of which he was the fruit ’’.[17] 
Later, however, as the Church increasingly gained control of marriage and 
meted out severer punishment for sexual laxity, the maxim gained a mis- 
leading generality, so that the bastard became indeed the son of no one, 
isolated in law from all his natural relatives. The importance of this medieval 
maxim, filius nullius, developed by moral antipathy into a sort of technical 
fiction, can hardly be overestimated, for from its application have come most 
of the discriminating disabilities from which the illegitimate child suffers to-day. 
As later statute law and equity developed with regard to the relation of parent 
and legitimate child, the jcdges applied the maxim with remarkable consis- 
tency to exclude the illegitimate child from most of their benefits. By carry- 
ing this doctrine to its logical conclusion, the illegitimate became a stranger 
in law to father, mother and all other natural relatives, and at common law 
had no right to look to them for custody, maintenance or education. The 
canon law, on the contrary, while regarding the illegitimate child as unlawful, 
nevertheless maintained that he had the right to support and approved the 
doctrine of legitimation by subsequent marriage. 

It was not until the sixteenth century that social stigma attached to 
illegitimacy in any marked degree, and even then only upon a class basis. 
The cause of this change would appear to be twofold: first, dependency 
caused by providing for illegitimate children through the Poor Law, and 
secondly, the rise of Puritanism, which was largely responsible for the 
obsession with moral guilt which characterized the early bastardy law. 

The great increase in poverty in the sixteenth century, which compelled 
the development of the Poor Law, led to the widespread abandonment of 
illegitimate children of the poorer classes, with the result that Parliament 
was compelled to legislate for them in’'a Poor Law Act of 1576. Filius nullius, 
the child of nobody, now became filius populi, the child of the community, 
and upon the parish accordingly devolved the duties of guardianship and 
maintenance. The preamble of the Act indicates the spirit in which these 
duties were undertaken: ‘‘ Concerning bastards. begotten and born out of 
lawful matrimony (an offence against God’s and Man’s laws) the said bastards 
being now left to be kept at the charge of the Parish where they be born, 
to the great burden of the same Parish and in defrauding of the relief of the 
impotent and aged true poor of the same Parish, and to the evil example - 
and the encouragement of lewd life, it is ordered and enacted . . .”’ etc. The 
justices were empowered to order payments by the parents towards the parish 
costs for maintenance, but these payments were to be made “‘ for the punish- 
ment of the mother and the reputed father”’ of the child. It is significant 
that no mention is made of the welfare of the child, and it is clear that the 
main concern of Parliament was not any enlightened social purpose of enabling 
the child to be reared in the best possible manner, but the relief of public 
expenditure and the exposure and punishment of those responsible for bring- 
ing these children into the world. With the idea of discouraging vice and 


‘fi indemnifying the parish against the costs of maintenance, the parents were 
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treated as criminals and incurred punishments of whipping and imprisonment. 
Successive statutes inflicted harsh punishments, especially upon the mother, 
of any illegitimate child that became chargeable.[18] Such punishments 
included imprisonment in the House of Correction for a year, the wearing 
of a special badge, and public whipping through the streets at the cart tail. 
The rise of Puritanism which coincided with this early legislation was un- 
doubtedly responsible for much of the new censoriousness that appeared at 
this time, for the Puritans hyphenated sex with sin. Their horror of extra- 
marital relationships is shown by the Presbyterian practice of compelling 
offenders to confess their fault at Divine Service, dressed in a white sheet, 
and during the Commonwealth adultery was made a capital offence. 

The combined result of early bastardy legislation and its obsession with 
guilt was to stigmatize and ostracize both mother and child and inflict an 
often unbearable cruelty which compelled concealment, abortion, desertion, 
and infanticide and the later horrors of baby-farming. It is significant that 
the preamble of an Act of 1623—an Act to Prevent the Destroying and 
Murdering of Bastard Children [19]—refers to the great increase in infanticide § Ac 
which had followed on this brutal legislation, but in spite of numerous execu- § wi 
tions of unmarried mothers in succeeding centuries, the evil results continued. 
When illegitimacy went out of fashion in the upper and middle classes in the 
early nineteenth century, it served only to increase prejudice and re-enforce 
it by class attitudes. The conventional moral is clearly reflected in the work 
of the Victorian novelists, most of whom found no solution to the problem 
of the unmarried mother and her child but obscurity, emigration, or death. 
A notable exception is Mrs. Gaskell’s Ruth, in which society was shown to 
be the chief offender, and this undoubtedly did something to prick the social 
conscience and advance a more intelligent and humane approach. But the 
book produced a storm of excitement and censure (as well as some apprecia- 
tion of the author’s purpose) and became a forbidden book in many Victorian 
households—even in Mrs. Gaskell’s own, she admitted, so far as her grown-up 
daughters were concerned. 

To sum up this brief historical survey, it will be seen that two separate 
trends have, in the main, been responsible for the legal and social status of 
the illegitimate child. First, the medieval maxim filius nullius, which pushed 
to its logical conclusion in the courts has discriminated against him in many 
of the statutory developments affecting the relations of parent and legitimate 
child, and secondly, the social discrimination which has resulted from depen- 
dence, and from transferring to him in full the moral guilt of his parents. 
To do otherwise, it was believed, would only increase the numbers of illegitimate 
children. 

Only in the twentieth century has the question begun to be looked at 
from a different angle. Such scientific studies as have been made in Canada 
and the U.S.A. in recent years into the causes of extra-marital relationships, 
and into the environmental and personality factors involved,[20] have shown 
how utterly futile and irrational punishment is, as a remedy for the chain 
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of causes that have led to this deviation from the social standard. Moreover, 
to-day the position is looked at increasingly from the angle of the child, and 
it is now appreciated, though still not universally, that there is no justifica- 
tion whatsoever in laws and social attitudes that penalize children who can 
in no way be held responsible for their illegitimacy. More liberal attitudes 
have resulted in enlarging somewhat the rights of illegitimate children in 
recent years, but the position remains profoundly unjust. English law is 
still based on what has been described as the “‘ outrageous and unnatural 
fiction that the illegitimate child has only a mother”; legally he has no 
kinship with his father (except for a few specified purposes) or with any other 
child of his mother, or with relatives of either parent, and has no right of 
succession to, or claim against their estates. He is unable to inherit titles 
or certain estates which attach to titles, nor can he inherit from intestacy 
at all, except from his mother and then only if she leaves no legitimate 
descendants. The latter disability, but not the former, is removed by legiti- 
mation through the subsequent marriage of his parents under the Legitimacy 
Act of 1926. An illegitimate child cannot inherit British nationality if born 
without the dominions of the Crown, since he has no father, and consequently 
in such circumstances, he is an alien. He is entitled to no name at birth, 
though he usually acquires his mother’s name by reputation. The law does, 
however, recognize a relationship between a father and his illegitimate child 
for the purpose of the prohibited degrees of marriage, and under the 1950 
Adoption Act for the purpose of adoption proceedings. Again, while no 
obligation is laid on the father to support an illegitimate child, unless an 
Affiliation Order is in force, recent law has aimed at improving his lot by 
recognizing a parental relationship under the later Workmen’s Compensation 
Acts and allows him, in certain circumstances, to receive ‘“‘ dependents’ bene- 
fits’ in connection with military service allowances and pensions, and other 
social service benefits. A relatively small proportion of illegitimate children 
are, however, benefited by these concessions, and for the great majority the 
social and economic effects of defective birth are still disastrous. 

Many people are now agreed that the present discriminations are in 
principle socially unjust, and that in perpetuating inequalities they are a 
cause of suffering to many thousands of children. But any discussion as to 
how best to remedy this injustice immediately reveals wide divergence of 
opinion and social dilemma. Demands on the grounds of social justice for 
equality before the law for all children are invariably met with fears for the 
institution of marriage, an increase in illicit relationships and a rise in the 
illegitimate birth-rate. It may, therefore, be of value to consider briefly how 
this dilemma has been met in Scandinavian countries, where the law in regard 
to illegitimate children is more progressive than elsewhere. 

The Norwegian laws concerning illegitimate children (the Castberg laws 
of 1915) are remarkable for the fact that by them, Norway became the first 
country in the world to abolish the status of illegitimacy and to adopt the 
principle of giving the child born of unmarried parents the same legal status 
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as the child born in wedlock. Denmark, since 1937, has had the same system. 
Sweden followed Norway’s example with a protective law in 1917, removing 
discrimination and adopting several, but not all, of the same principles—a 
change which was all the more remarkable in Sweden, where prior to 1917, 
the illegitimate child was a foundling and had in law neither father nor mother, 
Finland adopted a similar law in 1922. During the last two years, these 
countries have been collaborating to produce a uniform system for the whole 
of Scandinavia. In these laws we see the first complete recognition of the 
inherent right of the child to maintenance, education and inheritance, irrespec- 
tive of his parentage, and of the State’s responsibility for ascertaining parentage 
and for holding the parents equally and continuously responsible for the 
illegitimate child. 

The Norwegian laws were radical measures when passed in 1915, but 
according to Johan Castberg, the Minister of Social Affairs, the principles 
established by them were in part a return to some of those recognized by the 
early customary laws of Norway, under which the illegitimate child enjoyed | 4 
substantially most of the family rights of the legitimate child: which we § “ 
have seen was also the case in medieval England. The new measures were § 0; 
only achieved after a long and bitter political struggle of some twenty years, § it 
conducted jointly by the Norwegian Women’s Movement and organized 
Labour. In this campaign, emphasis was laid on the high mortality rate 
of illegitimate children, more than double that of legitimate children, and 
on the democratic demand for equal chances in life for all children. Illegiti- 
macy was attacked as a demoralizing institution which freed man from his 
natural responsibilities, and thereby tempted him to recklessness in giving 
life, instead of regarding it as one of the most serious responsibilities. In the 
Storting, advocates of the laws denounced the legalized irresponsibility of the 
father and his legally protected anonymity, which resulted in the child being 
exposed to economic want and social disgrace, and caused many to fail in 
the struggle for life.[21] 

The most revolutionary changes made in the Norwegian law are : [22] 

(x) The child born’ out of wedlock has the same legal status in relation 
to the father as to the mother, subject only to two ‘exceptions—the mother’s 
preferential right to the custody of the child, and the legitimate children’s 
allodial right to the family’s landed property, corresponding to entailed 
property in English law. 

(2) The State takes over the duty of establishing paternity and fixing 
maintenance on the grounds that every child must have a legal as well as 
a biological father, and that society has the right to know the fatherhood 
as well as the motherhood of every child. 

(3) Both the parents are responsible for maintenance, education and up- 
bringing, and the child is to be reared and educated according to the circum- 
stances of whichever parent is in the better financial position, Thus there 
is no ceiling in maintenance allowances comparable to the English allowance 
of 30s. weekly, irrespective of the financial means of the father. 
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(4) The child is entitled to his father’s name. 

(5) Changes in the inheritance laws give the same rights of inheritance 
in regard to the father and the father’s family as the legitimate child. It 
should be noted that in Scandinavian countries, there is not the same free- 
dom of testation as in this country. In marriage all possessions are jointly 
owned and only a fraction may be bequeathed away from the family. On 
the death of one partner, the other retains possession of half of the property 
and the rest is inherited by the children. 

These changes in regard to inheritance caused much heated discussion 
both in the Storting and the country before they became law. In justification 
of them, Johan Castberg wrote : 


Both the Ministry’s proposal and its advocates in the Storting emphasised the 
point that the chief end in sight was not simply that the child should obtain the 
economic advantage which the right of inheritance might scmetimes secure for it 
—in most cases the’inheritance would be next to nothing. It was a demand for 
justice, which they wanted to grant—a demand that the child should have an 
equal right before the law to its father and its mother. 


Opponents argued that the right of inheritance would, in many cases, make 
it difficult for the father to conceal the existence of the child, and that it might 
cause scandals and shame to the legitimate family when the child came for- 

ward to claim his inheritance. To this, Castberg replied : 


It is right that the father should prepare his family for this eventuality, and 
that he should not be enabled to conceal the existence of his own child from those 
nearest to him. ... But further, if the illegitimate child is legally entitled to 
know who are its parents, and if society is of opinion that this is a matter of justice 
to the child, it cannot be deprived of this right for the reason that it brings distress 
to the father’s family. The father cannot for this reason be freed from his responsi- 
bility. If a man steals or commits another criminal action, no one demands that 
he shall be free from punishment or responsibility because it will bring sorrow or 
disgrace to his family. Still less can this argument be pleaded when it implies an 
injustice to an innocent child.[23] 


Swedish and Finnish laws are based on the same principles, with the 
exception that the right to name and inheritance from the father is, at present, 
restricted to children whose parents have been betrothed. Proposals to extend 
this right to all illegitimate children, as in Norway and Denmark, were strongly 
endorsed by the Swedish Population Commission, and it is expected that, in 
the new law now under discussion, this will be done. If so, this will finally 
extinguish the legal difference between legitimate and illegitimate children in 
Sweden. 

Because it is recognized that a child with only one effective parent may 
have special needs and be subject to adverse influences, a welfare guardian 
must be appointed by the child welfare committee for every child born out 
of wedlock in Sweden, Finland and Denmark (and in Norway where the 
mother has not the custody of the child). This is also done for the children 
of widowed and separated mothers, where desired. This system is most 
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highly developed in Sweden. The guardian is appointed, if possible, prior to 
the birth of the child and his duties continue until the child reaches the age of 
eighteen, unless the mother has married the father before that time. In the 
larger towns, trained social workers are employed, each supervising about 
200 children, while in the rural areas, where numbers are less, the work is 
usually done by voluntary workers. It is the duty of the guardian to assist 
the mother with advice and information, to take the necessary measures to 
establish the paternity of the child, and to see that both father and mother 
fulfil their obligations. After an investigation of means, he draws up the 
agreement between the parents for the maintenance of the child, and this, 
when duly witnessed, has the validity of a court decision. In general it is the 
duty of the guardian to act throughout as a second parent, to secure the welfare 
of the child, and protect him from possible neglect or exposure to adverse 
influences. 

State responsibility for the determination of paternity (and for the 
security of maintenance), instead of leaving this to the initiative of the mother, 
has resulted in a remarkable change in that paternity is now, as a rule, estab- 
lished by acknowledgement and more seldom by court action. A recent 
investigation in Sweden showed that during the period 1925 to 1942 paternity 
had been established for almost 91 per cent of all children born out of wedlock. 
(By contrast, in England, in recent years, Affiliation Orders were granted for 
only about 10 per cent of the total number of illegitimate births though in 
addition must be reckoned an unknown number of private agreements.) Of 
these 91 per cent of established paternities, 85-2 per cent were established by 
acknowledgement, and only 14-8 per cent by court decisions. At the same 
time economic conditions have been greatly improved by the regularity of 
financial support which the State ensures. If the father fails to maintain his 
contributions, it is the duty of the guardian to secure this from his employer 
by a deduction of wages. It is, however, recognized that some fathers are 
unable to maintain payments, either temporarily, or permanently because of 
other increasing family responsibilities, and on the grounds that it is unjust 
that children should suffer from irregularity of support when such support 
has once been promised, the State now advances payments for the support of 
such children of either unmarried or separated mothers, and takes over the 
claim against the father. Such sums are usually less than those fixed by the 
maintenance agreement, to avoid abuse, and are subject to a means test, 
except in Sweden. Nevertheless, they prevent undesirable resort to the poor 
law, and ensure that children do not suffer want from the hazards of negligent 
fathers. In Norway, where family allowances start only with the second child 
as in England, additional assistance is given by paying an allowance for the 
first child of all single mothers. 

Thus it will be seen that the aim of the Scandinavian policy has been to 
remove as far as possible the special handicaps of illegitimate children and to 
give them an equal status in law with children born in wedlock. What have 
been the results of this policy ? Have the fears of opponents and critics—that 
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marriage would be endangered and illegitimacy increased—have these fears 
been realized ? Officials in Norway and Sweden are emphatic that the answer 
is ‘‘ No”, that they have experienced no bad results, and it is significant 
that there is no audible criticism of these laws and the protection given by 
them to mothers and children in the Scandinavian countries to-day. The 
expected scandals in connection with inheritance have not materialized. So 
far as illegitimate rates are concerned, in Norway, the rate has fallen from 
some 8 per cent in I915 to 5 per cent to-day ; in Sweden from 15 per cent to 
g per cent. This falling rate is common to some other countries, and is 
undoubtedly due to the spread of knowledge about more effective contra- 
ceptive techniques. At the same time, however, it is considered that State 
action in the determination of paternity, and the enforcement of maintenance 
by both parents, has acted as a deterrent, and helped to check irresponsibility 
on the part of both sexes. The position of the unmarried mother, even with 
the economic assistance provided, is still less favourable than if she were 
married, or if she had never had a child. The basic philosophy with regard 
to marriage and family life in the Scandinavian countries, is that illegitimacy 
is a social evil and ought to be prevented, and a vigorous policy of early sex 
instruction and education to respect family values is part of the preventive 
programme ; but, so long as illegitimacy occurs, it is held to be the duty of 
society, not to punish, but to protect. In a recent speech, the Under Secretary 
of State in the Norwegian Ministry of Social Affairs said with reference to 
this policy : ‘‘ Our social awareness tells us that society must, to the greatest 
extent possible, see to it that all children have as nearly equal chances as 
possible for development. ‘ AW children are equally worthy,’ are words 
which ought to stand as a motto over this branch of our social work.” 
Scandinavian reforms have had an undoubted influence on recent legis- 
lation in other parts of the world. The general trend of bastardy legislation 
in western society is now in the direction of the viewpoint that illegitimacy 
is a problem of public concern. In some of the provinces of Canada, and some 
American states, bastardy is no longer a private action left to the initiative 
of the mother, but the State, as an interested party, follows up the birth of 
every illegitimate child, and institutes proceedings for the determination of 
paternity and securing support for the child. Several European countries, 
and some American states and Canadian provinces, have by statute given the 
illegitimate child the same rights to his mother as the legitimate child, while 
a number of countries now provide for the voluntary recognition of the child 
by the father, either by formal acknowledgement or in other ways, which 
generally entails some right to inheritance. A few states, e.g. North Dakota 
and Arizona in the U.S.A., Russia and Israel have followed the Norwegian 
example and abolished the status of illegitimacy. Thus the general trend of 
progressive legislation, in line with more humane attitudes, is to give every 
child an official father, to enlarge inheritance rights, and by the system of 
guardianship, to secure for him as far as possible an approximation to the care 
and support and education that he would be entitled to if born in wedlock. 
Zz 
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By contrast, England has so far done little in this direction, and English 
bastardy law, which still retains much of the old “‘ guilt obsession ” and stigma 
of the Poor Law, now lags far behind that of the more progressive countries. 

‘‘ English law remains cruelly punitive towards a group of children who 
deserve no punishment—those who are described as illegitimate,” stated a 
leading article in the Manchester Guardian in 1952 [24]. There is, however, 
evidence that conservative attitudes, so largely responsible for perpetuating 
this law, are breaking down under the impact of changing social values, while 
among social workers and those concerned in the administration of the law, 
there is to-day growing concern at the inadequacies of the law and procedure 
relating to illegitimacy and desire for its revision. The recommendation made 
by the British Medical and Magistrates’ Associations for a governmental com- 
mittee of enquiry was shortly afterwards strongly supported in a Parliamen- 
tary Debate in February, 1952 [25], while in June this year, the Legal Sub- 
Committee of the National Council for the Unmatried Mother and Her Child 
produced a further report based on a study of the laws of the British Dominions 
and foreign countries, and an investigation of the opinions and criticisms of 
English bastardy law. This report, with suggestions for new legislation, has 
now been sent to the Home Secretary, again urging the appointment of an 
Inter-departmental Committee to consider the existing law and its revision. 
Numerous interested voluntary associations have appended their signatures 
in support of this request. These various:approaches for a comprehensive 
revision of the law suggest that there is growing support for the view expressed 
by a Member in the Commons’ Debate in 1952, that “‘ it is the clear duty of 
Parliament to give a lead in this matter and to wipe the slate clean of all the 
old Acts which reek of prejudice and discrimination ’’.[26] 
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Industrial Sociology ° 
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some of the recent sociological treatments of conflict in industrial 

relations by American social scientists. Conflict in this ¢paper is 
measured primarily in the form of the strike. Perhaps this is too arbitrary 
a definition by stipulation, but it seems to me that we are able better to come 
to grips with the analysis of this form of action than would otherwise be the 
case if some other index of industrial conflict were used. Moreover, data are 
much more complete and universal on the strike, in comparison with other 
indices, such as absenteeism, slow-downs, and “‘ low morale ”’, the latter being 
too ephemeral to handle scientifically and too subject to bias. 

Industrial sociology is a relatively young field in America. However, 
there has been much written in the general sociological literature of the country 
devoted to industrial conflict. The texts for courses in “‘ Principles of Socio- 
logy ”’ and “‘ Social Problems” usually have something to say. The chief 
characteristic of these statements is that they are general in nature, often 
speculative, seldom empirically grounded, and even less frequently couched 
in verifiable, conditional (if-this-then-that) terms. On the other hand, it 
could be argued that these statements often do offer something, when they 
deal with the general social environment in which industrial relations undergo 
conflict and/or co-operation. Indeed, without the knowledge of these various 
characteristics (values, class aspiration and mobility, motives, etc.) of the 
social structure, it would be difficult to understand the developments in the 
sphere of industrial relations. 

The first text in the field of industrial sociology, Wilbert Moore’s Indus- 
trial Relations and the Social Order, however, goes beyond the cursory descrip- 
tion of the broad environmental factors in industrial conflict. In two chapters 
devoted to conflict, he outlines the range or types of collective bargaining 
relations, from extreme conflict, to issue bargaining, to problem Semrns. 
and to co-operation. 


[i purpose of this paper is to discuss, by way of general outline, 


1 Adapted from paper presented at Second World Congress of Sociology, Liége, summer, 1953. 
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Extreme Conflict—This is necessarily a temporary type of relationship, 


since it either results in the disappearance of one of the parties, or in the’ 


ce 


development of some sort of modus vivendi (or ‘“‘ accommodation ”’, to use 
a familiar American sociological term, suggesting co-operation with a history 
of conflict) between them. Moore states that a conflict-orientation is more 
typical of management than it is of the union, because, even though the latter 
is often the challenger, it is nevertheless aware of the workers’ dependence on 
the continued survival of the enterprise. ‘‘. . . few managers have recognized 
or conceded the legitimacy of union functions.”’ Unions typically seek some 
kind of working arrangement with the company once it is recognized, whereas 
the company has sought to avoid any relationship whatsoever. Rare is the 
union which aims at eliminating the employer of its membership. 

Issue Bargaining.—In many parts of the United States, however, the 
nature of industrial relations is beyond the stage in which employers refuse 
to recognize and bargain with chosen representatives of their employees, and 
seek to destroy the union organization. It should be noted here that in the 
southern region of America, such a stage still does exist in many industries, 
but for some reason, has not yet received recognition in the academic world 
of industrial sociology. 

The type of relationship that elsewhere prevails entails a dynamic, ever- 
changing definition of the specific powers and functions of unions and manage- 
ment, and of benefits accruing to workers by virtue of the contract signed by 
management. and union. Sociologists like Robert Dubin, with Frederick 
Harbison, in their Patterns of Union-Management Relations (1947), have dealt 
with this type, calling it ‘‘ pattern-setting ”’, in referring to the tactic of unions 
to gain a settlement with the ‘‘ power centre ”’ in a given industry or geographi- 
cal area, with the expectation that the entire industry or the entire area will 
then follow suit. Whatever the value of this conceptualization, and it is 
largely a descriptive one, it does point to the necessity to concentrate our 
observations in the direction of decisions made between large-scale, higher- 
status, or national representatives or organizations of employers and employees. 
This is in contrast to the tendency among some sociologists to study a single 
factory, or industry, or area, a tendency to be found among the advocates 
of the ‘‘ human relations” approach. 

Problem Bargaining.—The third type of collective bargaining relationship 
cited by Moore, that of problem bargaining, is a derivative of the second, and 
does not add much to our understanding, except to remind us of the distinction 
between “‘ principles” or “‘issues’’, on one hand, and “ technicalities’, or 
administrative complications, on the other hand. That is, the fundamental 
conflicts, the ones that attract our attention most by their precedent-making 
character, or by their effects on the general society (involving more than the 
workers on strike, for example, by causing ‘‘ bottle-necks”’ in production, 
distribution, or consumption), might come to be settled, but at the same time, 
many local or administrative disagreements might follow the settlement. 

Co-operation—The final type is, for our purposes, mis-named. In 
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American literature, it usually refers to programmes wherein employer and 
employees are involved in efforts to increase production, reduce wastage, 
decrease absenteeism, sell the company’s product, etc. Sometimes, though, 
these very examples are cited by students of industrial conflict as the means 
of achieving the type of co-operation implied in this paper. Suffice it to say 
that unions ‘‘ co-operating’ in the most successful ‘‘ suggestion-box ”’ pro- 
grammes with their employers can, at the same time, be known for their long 
and frequent and serious strikes. 

None of the above discussion, it must be admitted, throws much light 
on our major interest. It has been placed here to indicate the paucity of 
sociological work on the topic of industrial conflict. However, there certainly 
has been a flourishing of studies which show the influence of certain implied 
sociological notions concerning co-operation and conflict in industry. I am 
thinking, in particular, of the perspective of Elton Mayo, a perspective 
sometimes labelled as the ‘‘ human relations’ approach. 

Basic to that approach is its model of the past, and its contrast with the 
present scene of industrial relations. For Mayo (and to some extent, for some 
of his followers), the past was characterized by small societies, homogeneous 
in population, with its members each accepting whole-heartedly (‘‘ spontane- 
ously ”’) his place in society. This image is buttressed by reference to studies 
by anthropologists of primitive societies in which the same conditions prevail, 
in which there allegedly is no conflict. These types of societies are called 
established societies by Mayo, in contrast to contemporary adaptive ones. 
The former are characterized by ‘spontaneous collaboration’, which is 
ominously missing from the latter. Without elaborating on this set of ideas, 
the suggestions for the reduction of industrial conflict that are implied by 
this approach are of the following nature : 


(x) The development of the ‘“‘ Company ” into an all-embracing complex, 
integrating the loyalties of its employees by : 

(2) The acquisition, especially by management’s “‘ front-line ’’ agents, 

the supervisors and foremen, of “‘ social skills’, similar to those of 
the professional social worker and psychotherapist, the partial purpose 
being to dissipate grievances—justifiable grievances or not, originating 
from company decisions or not—and thus: prevent the culmination 
of these grievances into some kind of independent, collective action on 
the part of the employees directed against the company (either in the 
form of strikes or demands). 
The improvement of communication between the managers and the 
managed, through changes in the factory structure and through 
careful use of language symbols. The intended result of the latter 
is to transform conflicts of interest into ‘‘ mere”’ problems of under- 
standing and respecting one another as individuals per se. 


There are other suggestions that could be inferred from the human 
relations approach, but let us stop at this point to comment on certain char- 
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acteristics and assumptions underlying the suggestions. First, the outstanding 
one, in my opinion, is its systematic under-estimation, and often explicit 
denial, of eccnomic and political determinants of industrial peace, either 
within, or external to, the factory. Second, the area of observation is limited 
to the factory itself, as if in a vacuum—all factors responsible for conflict or 
co-operation are to be found within the “‘ social organization of the enterprise ’’. 
Third, any reduction of conflict comes primarily through the action of the 
employer, not in the form of sharing decision-making on crucial policy, or in 
the form of concessions to worker demands—which are matters of the re-distri- 
bution of power—but rather in the form of the application of “‘ social skills ’’, 
including the ability to get employees to “‘ talk out ” their complaints in order 
to persuade them to re-interpret the complaints in such a way as to eliminate 
the company as the object of hostility ; and in the form of exploiting the 
ego-enhancing, status-seeking tendencies within the average worker. Fourth, 
industrial relations, according to this scheme, consist of person-to-person 
relations, primarily between worker and worker, worker and supervisor, and 
the source of industrial conflict is to be found at this level. 

Most of the human relations literature has been characterized by a 
virtually complete neglect of workers’ organizations as a vital variable in 
industrial relations. This omission has been made the subject of severe 
criticism, including some by myself. For the purposes of this paper, this fact 
is significant in that it reflects the approach’s ideal model of relations between 
labour and management—a company in which workers feel as one with the 
company considered as a ‘‘ community ”’ in which there is a homogeneity of 
interests among all strata of the community’s members. 

There has been, however, a recent attempt to use a basically human 
relations approach towards conflict between a union and its management. 
I refer to William F. Whyte’s Pattern for Industrial Peace (1951). It isa 
case-study of the union-management relations in a small subsidiary plant of 
the Inland Steel Company, in Chicago, of less than 1,000 employees. It 
traces the development of these relations, through the improvement of the 
nature of the personal contacts between union officials and managers, from 
conflict to co-operation in a brief span of seven years. The study itself took 
place after the event, a fact which mitigates the value of the interpretation 
by Whyte. 

If I understand Whyte’s analysis correctly, conflict exists when, for 
example : 


(x) ‘‘ Suggestions or complaints of subordinates are not acted upon.” 

(2) ‘‘ Top management . . . originates directly for foremen or workers, 
by-passing middle management or foremen.” 

(3) ‘‘ Management does not originate action directly for the union as 
such (but) acts upon the workers only through orders passed down 
the management structure.” 

(4) Action initiated by the union for management is frequent and is “‘ not 
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channelled in the usual manner’’. Middle management is ignored, 
and action is obtained from top management by the union primarily 
through mass demonstration. The grievance procedure, in other 
words, is ineffective in the opinion of the workers, and can only get 
action through work stoppages and group demonstrations. 


The above description Whyte calls Disorganized Conflict, and it is quite 
rare. A more frequent type of conflict situation is the second stage described 
by Whyte which he calls Organized Conflict : 


(x) Origination of action downward is increased, and the channels of 
upward communication are open, with the result that workers are 
able to get some action on some of their complaints and suggestions. 

(2) ‘‘ The union’s originations on management are . . . channelled in the 

orthodox manner . . ., are reduced in frequency . . . and manage- 

ment never originates action for the union [but instead] to get action 
from workers top management simply passes its orders down the 
management structure.” 


Management in this type of situation looks upon the union merely as 
a watchdog for the workers, its chief function being to enforce management’s 
compliance with the contract. Thus the management restricts its tolerance 
of the union to narrow boundaries of the grievance procedure. Other issues 
develop, however, and the union, in its attempt to convince management of 
their urgency and importance, resorts to action aimed at injuring the company, 
especially in the realm of production (slow-downs, etc.). This in turn provokes 
management to further disciplinary measures, thus continuing the vicious 
circle of retaliatory acts by each side. 

But eventually, in the company studied by Whyte, there developed a stage 
of Organized Co-operation, described as follows: 


(1) Top management’s downward pressures have decreased and workers 
are able to have their complaints acted upon by their superiors more 
frequently. ‘‘ The work of the factory is done much more on the 
basis of talking things over than on the basis of ordering people 
around.” 

(2) The union as such is consulted before top management decisions on 
various matters are made. 

(3) The foreman is under less pressure than previously, and is able to get 
action from the steward. 

(4) The union leaders come to distinguish between “‘essential’’ and 

““ non-essential ” grievances of the rank-and-file workers. ‘“‘. . . they 

are in a greatly improved position to plan and control the activities 

of the rank-and-file.” What this means to Whyte is that no longer 
is every single ‘“‘ gripe ” of the workers exploited by the union leaders 
to fight management. 
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Some comments are in order at this point. Much of Whyte’s descriptions 
of each of the three types or stages of union-management relations are no 
more than just that: description. In my opinion (and here we can see how 
different approaches to the same events can result in different conclusions), 
what actually took place in Inland Steel was the acquisition of greater power 
on the part of the workers’ organization through the use of economic strength, 
with the result that when the union gained power, it also assumed greater 
responsibility. Simultaneously, management was required, by virtue of the 
increased power of the union, to take account of the latter in its planning 
and decision-making.[1] 

Furthermore, to claim, as does Whyte, that we obtain co-operation when 
unions and management no longer think in terms of issues and prerogatives 
is really to beg the question. How does one put these two groups into a 
situation where they don’t think in these terms? I’m leaving aside entirely, 
by the way, the more basic question, which is an ethical and ideological one, 
is it good (and for whom is it good) that issues disappear from the relation- 
ship? There is a contradiction, it seems to me, in Whyte’s position: it 
suggests that issues are a crucial factor in the genesis of industrial conflict, 
after all. When there are no issues at stake, there is a reduction in industrial 
conflict. According to Whyte, the absence of such issues is a result of co-opera- 
tion. Co-operation exists because ‘‘ the people are no longer seriously con- 
cerned over powers and prerogatives” (p. 171). This, in a sense, is some 
sort of definition of co-operation, but it tells us very little about the causes 
of co-operation. 

What Whyte considers a stage might simply be a period during which 
no new contingencies arise to create or to renew differences of interests. Or 
it is even possible for a union to be invited ‘‘ to play a constructive role in 
furthering the welfare of the enterprise ’’, for the union to be accepted by 
management “‘ as a channel for suggestions to increase productivity ’’, and yet 
to have this union go out on strike. In fact, this is exactly what happened 
in the case of this very same union at Inland Steel, in the summer of 1952, 
at the time of the nation-wide steel strike. 

All of the four conditions described in the third stage, Organized Co-opera- 
tion, were in effect prior to that strike, but they did not prevent the workers 
from striking. It must be kept in mind that the local union was part of the 
United Steelworkers of America, which had called the nation-wide strike 
against the entire steel industry. The national union had passed up earlier 
opportunities to gain a wage increase for its membership, but could no longer 
ignore the inflationary trend brought about by the Korean War and the 
absence of effective price controls ; nor could it any longer ignore the invidious 
comparisons then being made between the gains made by other unions and 
those made by itself. The matter was taken up by a government-appointed 
commission which ruled essentially in favour of an increase for the workers. 
When the steel industry defied the ruling, the union was forced to strike. 

In this particular instance alone, it is difficult to assert with confidence 
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that it was the “‘ human relations’ factor which determined the steel com- 
panies’ decision, and then the decision of the union. Major determinants are 
not to be sought in the sphere of face-to-face relationships in the shop, or in 
the conference room of the small factory. As a matter of fact, Whyte himself 
states in his description of a negotiation session that the union representative 
—a national and not a local representative, it should be noted—did not want 
to make any significant agreements with the company because ‘‘. . . the 
wage pattern for the industry had not yet been set by Big Steel and the 
[national] union, so the local officers were awaiting developments’. And in 
the same passage, ‘“‘. . . some of the time in the second and third meetings 
was taken up with discussions of who had the power to settle what. Both 
unions and management negotiators insisted they had the power to commit 
their organizations and to bargain on anything at once, and neither party 
took quite seriously the statements on this subject coming from the other 
side of the table’”’ (pp. 76~7).[2] 

Another factor that operates to hinder the importance or effectiveness of 
the human relations element is the rationalization or bureaucratization, and 
centralization, of the decisions of union and management. The typical human 
relations problem originates on the more local, “‘ grass-roots ’’ level. Let us 
suppose that just such a crisis occurs between the management and the officers 
of a local union in a given factory. To the extent that the representatives 
of the over-all union are removed from the local situation, the more will be 
their tendency to be somewhat indifferent to such matters as injured feelings, 


egos, etc. Their advice, or consideration, let us say, of the local union’s 
desire to strike, will be based more on matters of over-all union strategy, 
including a wide gamut of political, economic, and internal-union facets, with 
the human relations facet only one—if at all—among many. 

On the level analysed by Whyte, namely, the day-to-day affairs in a small 
plant’s labour-management relations, major issues are not defined and we 


ce 


have essentially what Moore calls ‘“‘ problem bargaining ”’, described above. 
It might be true that the difficulties encountered on this level are primarily 
of the non-economic, non-political nature so assiduously dissected by Whyte. 
Here we are reminded of his excellent treatment of small, intimate groups 
(cliques) in his Street Corner Society. At the same time, we must be painfully 
careful in the transference of such a small-group perspective to a sphere in 
which the basic fact to be reckoned with is the large-scale organization of 
national, and often international, magnitude. All the small-group, inter- 
actional sociometric studies in the world do not automatically add up to a 
system of generalizations of reliable explanatory, predictive, and control value. 

An acceptable theory of conflict based on data from one company might 
be constructed after a considerable period of time had been examined. In 
the case of the company studied by Whyte, the period was less than ten years ; 
and he actually did not observe these events and processes for ten years, but 
had to rely on the memories of persons engaged in the relationship, a highly 
precarious procedure. Nothing is revealed concerning the nature of the 
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industry (is there a difference between human relations in a foundry and in 
a department store, for example ?) or the peculiar socio-economic conditions 
of the period, and how these might have a bearing on conflict or co-operation. 

If sociologists wish to construct a worthwhile approach to industrial 
conflict, they must do more than use the method of case-study, participant- 
observation, and retrospective historical description. What is needed is an 
immense range of data covering strike statistics over a long period of time, 
and over a number of industries in (if possible) a number of countries. 
Knowles’ recent study of Strikes (Blackwell, 1953) is a rich source of materials, 
concentrating, however, on just the British picture. We could be able to 
determine whether social changes (as detected through the time factor) affect 
the frequency and duration of strikes, depending on the industry and country. 
We could also discern long-run trends in relationship to other variables. 

So far, in American industrial sociology, nothing has appeared which 
attempts to do this. I believe such a state of affairs is greatly due to the 
over-emphasis in our sociology on the small-group, small-community, inter- 
view, clinical research method. Ironically, the best sociology so far to appear 
concerning this topic come not from sociologists as such, but rather from 
labour economists who have recognized the limitations of their own narrow 
field and have attempted to apply sociology to the phenomena of strikes. 
I have in mind two small reports covering a vast array of data, which I shall 
try to summarize with some slight injustice to the necessary details. 

The first study has not yet appeared in print as of this writing, and I wish 
to express my gratitude to Professor Arthur Kornhauser, of Wayne University, 
a co-editor of a forthcoming volume on Industrial Conflict, for allowing me 
to see an advance preliminary copy of a chapter by Clark Kerr and Abraham 
Siegel, of the Berkeley campus of the University of California, entitled: ‘‘ The 
Isolated Mass and the Integrated Individual—An International Analysis of 
the Inter-Industry Propensity to Strike.” [3] 

Four basic questions are posed by Kerr and Siegel: (1) ‘“‘ Are certain 
industries in democratic and industrialized nations uniformly strike-prone 
while others are uniformly strike-free?’”’ (2) If yes, what is the explana- 
tion? (3) How do other explanations of industrial conflict “‘ fare in the light 
of these facts?’ (4) What bearing do such findings have on our attempts 
to mitigate or intensify the propensity to strike in a given industry ? 

Kerr and Siegel have studied the strike statistics of eleven countries : 
Australia, Czechoslovakia, Germany, Italy, the Netherlands, New Zealand, 
Norway, Sweden, Switzerland, the United Kingdom, and the United States. 
The periods covered are not the same for each country. Nations like Belgium, 
Canada, Denmark, Finland and France were not included because of the 
inadequacy of their strike and employment reports. For example, France’s 
records on man-days lost are not broken down by industry.[4] 

The authors attempt to explain their finding that a high propensity to 
strike exists among miners, longshoremen, sailors, and loggers, for example, 
and a low propensity among government employees, grocery clerks, railroad 
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employees, and garment workers—regardless of country. Intermediate 
degrees of proneness to strike also exist. According to Kerr and Siegel, two 
major factors determine the propensity: (a) the location of the worker in 
society, this locating being influenced by the nature of the “‘ industrial environ- 
ment”, and (b) the character of the job and the worker. 


(a) There are two extreme types of situations in which the worker may 
be located : 


(1) As a member of an 


‘ 


‘isolated mass’. 


(z) As an integrated member of a differentiated community. 


These situations are determined by the nature of the industry in which the 
worker is employed. In the first situation, around the world, we usually find 
the ‘‘ miners, the sailors, the longshoremen, the loggers, and, to a much lesser 
extent, the textile workers . . .’’ Because of the occupation or the industry, 
these employees live in towns or villages or groups—communities—which are 
separated from the general population, and thus are highly self-conscious of 
themselves as distinct groupings. This is evidenced by the specialized, unique 
“collective representations ’’ characterizing these groups, their own group 
codes, heroes, songs, and traditions. Their in-group feeling is high and _ the 
outsider is quickly made to feel that he is such. Their occupational, associa- 
tional, and leisure-time lives are one. And, as Kerr and Siegel point out, 
they are welded together by their common grievances which are symbolically, 
as well as objectively, shared : 


All people have grievances, but what is important is that the members of each 
of these groups have the same grievances—industrial hazards, or severe depression, 
unemployment, or bad living conditions which seem additionally evil because they 
are supplied by the employer, or low wages, or intermittent work—and here is a 
case where the totality of common grievances, after they have been verbally shared, may 
be greater than the sum of the individual parts.[5] 


In such a social structure, there is no competition among several groups 
for the worker’s loyalty, nor are there organizations or informal groups whose 
membership are of essentially different backgrounds, occupations, interests, 
and values. Thus “‘ public opinion” is an ineffectual abstraction to these 
workers and their families. 

It is interesting to observe that the unions in America, in the large, 
heterogeneous, multi-occupation communities, are moving in the direction of 
becoming integrated into the general community’s life. They have become 
concerned about gaining the respect of the general population, as well as 
seeking to satisfy their memberships’ increasing desire for this respect (or 
legitimacy) .[6] 

This phenomenon is but one facet of the second type of situation, noted 
by Kerr and Siegel, in which the worker may be located, that of “‘ integration ”’. 
The authors make clear that they are using the term in the sociological, and 
not the psychological, sense : ‘‘ absorbed in and unified with society at large ”’. 
Workers in such industries as trade, clothing, clerical, and government, ‘‘ are 
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more likely . . . to live in multi-industry communities, to associate with 
people with quite different working experiences than their own, and to belong 
to associations with heterogeneous memberships”. By virtue of this dis- 
persion into the general community, workers in such a situation feel the 
pressure of ‘‘ public opinion” greater, and more important, are not made to 
feel themselves as a group apart from the rest of society. The union is not the 
only association in their lives, and it is quite possible to belong to a church 
or lodge or social group which is made up of more (or other) than their fellow- 
unionists. Such workers, Kerr and Siegel observe, ‘‘ are contained in society 
rather than maintained on its periphery ”’. 

(b) The second hypothesis considered by Kerr and Siegel has to do with 
the inherent nature of the job and the worker. The type of job, that is, whether 
it is pleasant or unpleasant, secure or insecure, etc., determines the type of 
worker employed in it, who in turn will have certain attitudes concerning 
inclinations to strike. This factor, however, should not be considered in 
isolation from the first, the nature of the industry and its resultant determina- 
tion of the worker’s location in the social structure. ‘‘ The two theories have 
a uniting thread. ... (They) can, in fact, be combined to state that strikes 
occur most severely in industries which (a) concentrate together large numbers 
of persons who (b) do disagreeable work.” 

Kerr and Siegei’s contribution is laudable because they attempt to relate 
their theory to certain others, in order to determine the “‘ best fit’’. The 
importance of a given hypothesis cannot be discerned unless its bearing on 
other alternative hypotheses is also made clear. The ones discussed by Kerr 
and Siegel are the hypotheses which place their respective emphases on : 
(a) the economic environment; (5) the political environment; (c) human 
relations ; (d) the trend of historical development ; (e) dominant personal- 
ities ; (f) adherence to ideological views ; (g) skill in bargaining techniques ; 
(h) key bargains vs. satellite bargains. 

Concerning the human relations approach, Kerr and Siegel state that 
face-to-face relations between employers and coal-miners are bad, in com- 
parison with, say, employers and grocery clerks. And to be sure, “‘ if face- 
to-face relations were better between coal-miners and their employers then 
there would be less conflict ’’. But why are face-to-face relations so universally 
bad between coal-miners and their employers? Is it because they always 
know less about semantics than construction workers and their employers, 
and is it only faulty communication systems which stand between them and 
ultimate harmony ? For Kerr and Siegel, structure is the basic phenomenon : 
it largely sets the limits and determines the nature of face-to-face relations. 
Structure is ‘‘ the source of the more basic changes”. Bad human relations 
and strike-propensity both might, in reality, be by-products of a basic condition 
stemming from the industrial environment. 

The fundamental question to raise is: under what conditions might 
manipulation of the human relations factor worsen or better industrial rela- 
tions ; or when does the human relations approach actually become effective ? 
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The question and the answers are interwoven with analytical and practical 
implications. The answers must consider the nature of the industrial environ- 
ment as explored by Kerr and Siegel and the degree to which employers are 
faced with a scarcity of labour, and a somewhat secure, unionized work force. 
It might be that once workers have reached the stage when they are no longer 
concerned with fighting the employer for recognition, through their unions, 
and are relatively secure with respect to income and job-tenure, that the 
‘ little things ’’, like wanting to be appreciated by one’s work-group and super- 
visors ; status; semantic misunderstandings, etc., will become “‘ big things ” 
in the workers’ lives. I also think it is correct to say that the popularity 
of the human relations approach has developed largely as a result of manage- 
ment’s realization that the older methods of obtaining a “ co-operative ” 
work-force, such as the use of the fear of discharge, no longer are effective. 

These matters apart, there is still the problem of successfully administering 
a human relations programme, and this depends heavily on the nature of the 
industry and the work situation. I have tried to imagine supervisors in a 
coal-mine taking a course in “‘ Human Relations for Foremen’”’, and their 
trying to apply what they learned in their relations with the miners. I doubt 
whether the propensity to strike would be affected. 

A major feature of the Kerr and Siegel study is that it attempts to over- 
come the particularism, or lack of comparative analysis, which is a chief 
weakness of most of the other “‘ clinical ”’, ‘‘ case-study ’’, attempts (the basis 
of the human relations approach to explain industrial conflict). It seems that 
the field of industrial-relations analysis must go through the same development 
as did individualistic psychology until it felt the impact of cultural anthro- 
pology. One of the few other attempts to overcome this particularism is 
again the product of two economists, also of the University of California, 
Arthur Ross and Donald Irwin. I refer to their ‘‘ Strike Experience in Five 
Countries, 1927-1947: An Interpretation ”, which appeared in the Industrial 
and Labor Relations Review, of April, 1951.[7] 

Ross and Irwin examine the strike-statistics of five countries (Australia, 
Canada, Great Britain, Sweden and the United States [8]) over a period of 
two decades, for the purpose of shedding light on the following four questions : 


(1) As the labour movement grows older, larger, and more powerful, 
what is the effect upon the frequency of strikes and the length of 
strikes? In other words, is the inherent tendency of trade unionism 
belligerent or conciliatory ? 

(2) Is the strike problem more severe in the United States than elsewhere, 
and, if so, why? 

(3) In general, what are the economic and political institutions conducive 
to a high, or low, volume of strike activity ? 

(4) Is there any valid theory of strikes explaining their underlying causes ? 


The study is of the sort mentioned earlier that helps to discern long-run 
trends in relationship to other variables. In this case, it is essentially a 
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matter of testing the relationship between degree of unionization of non- 
agricultural workers on the one hand and frequency and duration of strikes 
on the other hand. Their method of analysis is one of comparing the man- 
days lost due to strikes among the five countries and attempting to discover 
the relationship between such figures and the socio-political conditions of 
each country, including the nature of the labour movement. The basic 
measures used were (1) workers involved in strikes, as a percentage of non- 
agricultural workers ; (2) man-days of idleness, as a multiple of such workers ; 
(3) workers involved in strikes, as a percentage of union membership; and 
(4) man-days of idleness as a multiple of union membership. The two decades 
were further broken down into the following three-year periods : 


(I) 1927-1929: Predepression. 

(2) 1930-1932: Depression. 

(3) 1933-1935: Recovery. 

(4) 1936-1938: Prosperity (recession in the United States). 

(5) 1939-1941: World War II, first phase, United States at peace. 
(6) 1942-1944: World War II, second phase, United States involved. 


(7) 1945-1947: Postwar. 


The elaborate figures analysed show, first of all, that the five countries 
stood in the following order of degree of unionization : 


(1) Sweden. 

(2) Australia. 

(3) Great Britain. 
(4) United States. 
(5) Canada. 


Second, there has been an increase in the involvement of workers in strikes in 
the twenty-one years analysed. Third—and very important for our subject 
—the country with the highest percentage of organized workers, Sweden, has 
the lowest percentage of workers involved in strikes, while the United States, 
with practically the lowest percentage of organized workers, has the highest 
percentage of workers involved in strikes (with the exception of Australia, 
explainable in terms of the factors considered by Kerr and Siegel, namely, 
the predominance of coal mining and water transportation among its 
industries).[9] 

Fourth, workers in the United States are more prone to strike than the 
workers in any of the other countries studied. Fifth—and most important— 
there has been a steady downward trend in the duration of strikes. Even 
when the post-war years of 1945-7 (during which an increase occurred as 
a normal pattern because of inflation and other problems stemming from 
attempts toward resumption of peace-time economic conditions) are considered, 
it is discovered that these figures are below those of the years following World 
War I. Sixth, what we find is an inverse relationship between degree of 
unionization and average duration of strikes. 
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In the United States, we are often subjected to the belief, in the mass 
media and occasionally in the textbooks, that industrial strife is worsening, 
that unions are becoming stronger, and that the latter is the cause of the 
former. If we look upon the strike as a measure of union strength and assume 
similarly that such a strong labour movement will resort to a “ policy of 
industrial terror’, the facts as presented by Ross and Irwin flatly contradict 
such a theory. As they state it, ‘‘. .. the amount of damage occasioned 
by strikes has been growing less rather than greater”. What has happened 
is that conflict has been giving way to accommodation. 

This “ accommodation ”’ theory would hold that it might be true that 
we now have more “ harmonious ” relations between labour and management. 
To state that this is a result of a “ realization’’ by both parties that they 
must respect each other, that each side has become more “ mature ”’, that 
issues no longer stand in the way of co-operation, is somewhat misleading and 
question-begging. I would maintain that this “‘ harmonious ” period followed 
upon the struggle of trade unions to gain recognition from employers as 
bargaining representatives of their employees. Such an interpretation is more 
plausible than the “ maturity’’ hypothesis which underlies much of the 
human relations approach. The relationship between union strength and 
strike experience, as presented by Ross and Irwin, furthermore supports the 
interpretation. In this sphere of society, it seems,that power is a prerequisite 
of respect, which in turn becomes the foundation of industrial peace. 

It appears that as unions win status and power, they have less need to 
strike ; that “as they acquire valuable jurisdiction and contracts, they can 
less afford to strike’. Coming back to an observation made by Whyte above, 
the new position of the union calls for a new type of union leadership which 
looks upon “ the workers’ grievances with detachment and perspective ”’, tries 
to “‘ satisfy the more urgent demands of their constituents as the occasion 
permits, and counsel[s] forbearance and patience for the rest.” 

And in countries which have a labour party, the trend towards shorter 
and fewer strikes is even more pronounced, for the same general reasons. 
A labour party, whether in or out of office, finds it embarrassing to have its 
constituent unions engaging in too many strikes which could weaken its 
much-needed middle-class support. Furthermore, the activities of the union 
for the improvement of the workers are directed more into the political, rather 
than the collective-bargaining, sphere. Reforms are sought primarily in the 
form of legislation, instead of in the form of union-management contracts. 
To be sure, the conditions determining industrial peace are much more complex 
and subtle than are implied in a short statement concerning the process of 
power-acquisition andaccommodation. Ross and Irwin, among other observers 
of industrial relations, mention the following: (a) the possibility of choice 
by workers between membership and non-membership in unions; (0) rival 
unionism ; (c) union factionalism; (d) Communist unionism; and single- 
firm bargaining. Unlike Kerr and Siegel, however, they do not consider the 
nature of the industrial environment. 
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What seems to emerge from the two studies dwelt upon here in some 
detail are the following two generalizations: (1) to the extent that workers 
and their unions become integrated into the general society (partially a result- 
ant of the industrial environment in which the worker and union are located), 
the propensity to strike is decreased ; and (2) as unions gain power, as measured 
through size of membership and concessions obtained from employers and/or 
government, the duration of strikes is diminished. Obviously, these two 
generalizations are not mutually exclusive, but by keeping them separate, 
one can see that it is possible to have a union composed of “ integrated indi- 
viduals” which might be weak or strong; and a union which is powerful 
composed of an “ isolated mass”’ or “ integrated individuals”. What I’m 
suggesting essentially is that the Kerr-Siegel and the Ross-Irwin approaches 
and findings be combined. This would require, of course, a division of the 
latter’s material into an inter-industry form. Theoretically, what we would 
find is that even though certain industries have typically had a greater pro- 
pensity to strike than others, nevertheless in each industry there has also 
been a trend towards a shorter duration of strikes—if the union involved 
is strong. 

There are other approaches in American sociology that I wish to comment 
on, but which will receive only brief attention here. They can conveniently 
be subsumed under the category of the “ value-conflict, social movement ” 
approach. I am sure that most European students of American labour are 
familiar with the stereotype image of that country’s trade union character- 
istics, sometimes described as ‘‘ business unionism ”’, or “ job-conscious union- 
ism’”’, If it is true that the typical union member is characterized as job- 
conscious, for example, instead of class-conscious, as more concerned with 
economic gains than with revolutionary deeds and dreams, it is no less true 
that there is among a substantial proportion of union activists, a sense of The 
Labour Movement, with its history, traditions, heroes and martyrs, slogans, 
songs, and so forth. That is, American Labour does have its share of idealism 
and ideology. Kenneth Boulding, in his Organizational Revolution, has put 
it this way: ; 

. . » behind the dirty union hall and even the shiftless or racketeering official there 
stands the Labour Movement, a stream of history which also has its saints and 
martyrs, its Mother Joneses and its Joe Hills, its songs and its stories and its tradi- 
tions, giving a curious secret strength to its often commonplace embodiment. Along- 
side the job-conscious businesslikeness there runs a stream of idealism, expressed 
in the concept of a “‘ good union man”’. There have been many unsung sufferers 
for the cause—people who have suffered loss of jobs, blacklisting, tarring-and- 
feathering, imprisonment, and even death because they have believed in the union, 


not as a means of personal advancement, but as a great movement in history for 
the betterment of the group. 

It is this faith which ultimately gives the labour movement its strength, and 
which especially gives it strength to withstand the attacks of employers and of the 
state in periods when they have been hostile. Employers have a real competitive 
disadvantage in the struggle because they do not have so good a ‘‘ mythology ”’ 


as the labour movement, and because they do not have so vivid a sense of their 
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purpose in history and their function in society. The myth of the self-regulating free 
market does not affect the springs of emotional life as deeply as the myth of a class 
struggle.[10] 


On a mundane level, we find that a labour organization is committed to 
its membership to “ deliver the goods ’’, whether they be higher wages, shorter 
hours, better working conditions, pensions, health plans, or what not. It is 
not just a matter of ‘“‘ more”, as much as it is a quest for security on the part 
of the employee. In certain periods, when security is relatively out of danger, 
aspirations for a higher standard of living manifest themselves—at least in 
the United States, the land of the salesman and the advertiser—and the union 
then seeks to effectuate this aspiration. 

Such forces, plus the dynamic one resulting from the spread of a demo- 
cratic ideology (wherein workers demand the right to be consulted and par- 
ticipate in decisions affecting their daily work-lives, and the right to appeal 
against decisions), run up against the value-system and structural position of 
managers and employers. Simply put, it is believed in these latter circles 
that the economic opportunities that prevail in the society are unlimited ; that 
the unmolested exploitation of these opportunities by private enterprise will 
lead naturally to the well-being of the entire society. Moreover, as a means 
of facilitating and legitimating this ideology, the legal code requires manage- 
ment to serve the interests of the stockholders. This code operates in the 
direction of making the corporation exist for the purpose of making profit, 
not to provide jobs, or to benefit society. If we do not grasp this legal posi- 
tion of management, we cannot attempt to make sense of the industrial 
relations problems in the United States: The obligations of management 
conflict with the values of organized labour. Each attempt of the unions to 
gain more for their members, either materially or functionally, from manage- 
ment is understandably construed by the latter as a threat to its ‘‘ managerial 
prerogatives’. Of course, these prerogatives have been slowly subjected to 
a process of sharing with, or surrendering to, the employees. In the final 
analysis, despite the formal legal code, production must continue, and the 
co-operation of employees is a prerequisite of production, even if it might 
mean some concessions to them. The rationale for this apparent paradox is 
not too clear, but it is a fascinating one that should be studied. This is not 
the place for that, however. The process by which the concession takes place 
is of utmost importance. I am referring to collective bargaining, which 
increasingly is taking the place of the strike. Two points of relevance should 
be made here: One, collective bargaining as a “ peaceful” alternative to 
strikes can be effective only if the power and the right to strike is maintained 
by the workers. Perhaps it would be more accurate to say that the threat 
of a strike has replaced the actual strike, as a workers’ means of gaining the 
co-operation of the employers—to reverse a traditional expression concerning 
who gets co-operation from whom, It is this underlying development that 
explains the negative correlation, shown by Ross and Irwin, between union 
strength and duration of strikes. Two, this collective bargaining involves 
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primarily a relationship between two formal, organized collectivities, with their 
common and conflicting goals, values, traditions, expectations, means of 
satisfying these, etc, Each of these organized groups, furthermore, are 
motivated by their institutional needs to survive and, in some instances, to 
expand.[11] 

As another example of the value-conflict, social-movement approach, 
allow me to refer to a statement by the well-known labour leader Walter 
Reuther. It reveals the sense of a movement with a moral purpose that has 
to be taken into account in dealing with industrial conflict ; and it suggests 
that issues are much more important than the human relations advocates 
will grant. The quotation is with regard to the drive for a guaranteed annual 
wage, a 1955 goal for the United Automobile Workers, and which, no doubt, 
will be arranged within the framework of the government’s unemployment 
compensation programme, in much the same way as the pension programme 
was geared into the government’s social security programme. 


People eat by the year and live by the year and a wage concept based on paying 
a worker by the piece or by the hour is as antiquated as a model T Ford in the 
dynamic kind of economic world that we are living in. Corporation officials get 
paid by the year—God bless ’em, we like it that way—but we don’t see why there 
ought to be double standards because if the fellow who works in the front office 
gets paid by the year and his kids eat by the year, why shouldn’t the fellow working 
on the assembly line whose kids eat by the year also get paid by the year ?- Now, 
they say, ‘‘ Well, you want to get paid for not working?” We say, ““No. We 
don’t want to be penalized for not having a job.’’ You put the cost of unemploy- 
ment on industry to America and you see how fast they plan to achieve full employ- 
ment and expanding economy. 


And elsewhere, in the same statement, concerning another basic issue : 


You read a headline—‘‘ Fear Wheat Surplus.”’ It’s a strange thing that when 
the rest of the world is wrestling with the problem of scarcity we in America still 
have many people high in industry and other parts of our economic structure who 
are afraid of abundance. And we've got to realize that you cannot make peace 
or freedom secure by dividing up economic scarcity. The thing you’ve got to 
realize is that the bigger the economic pie is, the less conflict there will be in dividing 
it up. When you are fighting over a little pie, the areas of conflict are obviously 
sharper than when you are dividing up a bigger pie. This whole concept of economic 
abundance can be the key to collective bargaining, to working out other basic 
economic and political problems.[12] 


I cite these remarks in order to repeat the theme that issues, value- 
conflicts, permeate the industrial relations world, and can prevent co-operation. 
While the human relations experts plead for co-operation (sometimes in the 
name of “spontaneous co-operation ’’, wherein employees integrate them- 
selves into the on-going purpose of the Company without regard for their own 
interests), they never tell us anything concerning the basis for co-operation 
between the two organized entities involved. It is not the same problem as 
getting a football team to co-operate, or a corner-gang, or a family, to co-oper- 
ate, Co-operation for what ? - Towards what goals? At what price to each 
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side? This brings us inevitably into the matter of power issues, values, and 
interests in the sphere of labour-management relations. And the sociologist 
is of very little value or use if he attempts to sell employers and workers alike 
on the myth that they really are arguing over nothing important, or over 
intrinsically non-existent matters, that in reality they are simply manifesting 
a break-down in communication, or excessive ego-involvement. In this 
connection, we might expect to find that the decrease in strike-duration is 
related to a decrease in human relations problems within the plant, but on 
the other hand we are told that such problems are on the increase. Assuming 
they are, and assuming also that conflict is a result of such problems, then we 
should expect to find an increase in strike phenomena. But we don’t. 

What does all this rambling lead us to? It seems to me that the role of 
the sociologist in the mitigation of industrial conflict is to encourage the 
development of free trade unions, as unscientific as that might sound. The 
evidence on the matter suggests that the price of industrial peace is union 
power and legitimacy. I readily concede that such a role is less popular 
than the one which is assumed by so many American industrial sociologists. 
Employers and employees must come to terms, it is all agreed, but it is difficult 
to convince employers that the terms of such co-operation have to do with 
“political recognition, and only with political recognition can genuinely 
diplomatic negotiations take place. . . . Such a political settlement will not 
satisfy the great American quest for moral absolutes and cost-free solutions. 
But there are no cost-free solutions.” [13] It is common to attribute the 
causes of industrial conflict to the strength of unionism, not its weakness. 
But the evidence, contrary to “common sense”’, very strongly suggests the 


opposite. 


NOTES 


1. Hugh Clegg’s remarks are pertinent here: ‘‘ It is worth noting that the currently 
popular study of ‘ human relations in industry’ has concentrated its attention mainly 
on inquiry into relations with small industrial groups, and has also, perhaps because 
of this, neglected the importance of power relations within industry . . . its exponents 
. . . tend to stress the importance of common endeavour to the exclusion of the need 
for independent checks to power.” Industrial Democracy and Nationalization,. 1951, 
footnote, p. 36. 

2. Professor Jack London has put it this way: ‘‘ The individuals involved in any 
particular collective bargaining relationship are agents for the group that they represent 
and, as such are subjected to a wide variety of pressures from within, as well as from other 
organized groups. For example, Phil Murray of the United Steelworkers of America 
and Ben Fairless of the United States Steel Corporation, .. . have a great deal of 
respect for each other’s integrity as individuals ; but, as agents of their groups, they are 
subject to a variety of pressures which determine their relations with each other. Murray 
is not only negotiating for his union and rank-and-file members but for the entire industry, 
other unions within the context of pattern-setting in the mass-production industries, 
the labour movement, and is also subject to pressures from government, public opinion, 
and so on. Likewise, Fairless is negotiating a contract for his company and its stock- 
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holders, as well as for the entire industry, and is subject to pressures from trade-associa- 
tions, competitive companies, government, the public, and so on.’’ Review of Whyte’s 
book, American Journal of Sociology, January, 1952, pp. 411-12. Upon the death of 
Mr. Murray, Mr. Fairless made a public statement concerning him, which, as a eulogy, 
could not have been surpassed by Murray’s union associates. 

3. The other co-editors are Robert Dubin and-Arthur Ross; The publisher is 
McGraw-Hill. The chapter is now in print under the title of “The Inter-Industry 
Propensity to Strike ’’. 

4. It should be obvious that present-day Czechoslovakia is not subject to these 
generalizations any longer. However, it would be interesting to see if there are inter- 
industry differences in morale and conformity to managerial discipline among workers 
in those industrialized societies which prohibit the right to strike. 

5. Emphasis not in original. It might be interesting to speculate at this point 
whether the Hawthorne type of counselling could be applied in such situations. One 
of the functions of this counselling is to prevent the collectivization of grievances through 
verbal sharing by dissipating them through individual catharsis. I doubt, however, 
if miners would consent to re-definition of their situation by professional “ re-inter- 
preters”’. Cf. Jean and Harold Wilensky, ‘‘ Personnel Counseling: The Hawthorne 
Case’, American Journal of Sociology, November, 1951. The programme there, they 
claim, “‘ drains off resentment and bitterness that might otherwise gain expression 
through militant unionism ”’. 

6. Cf. James McKee, “ Status and Power in the Industrial Community ”’, American 
Journal of Sociology, January, 1953. 

7. For an interesting commentary on this article, along with some minor criticisms 
and additional conclusions from the Ross and Irwin tables, cf. Adolf Sturmthal’s article 
in the same journal of April, 1953, pp. 391-4. Ross’s rejoinder is in the same issue. 

8. Because the investigators wished to study the countries which have had free 
trade unions protected by the right to strike during the period analysed, and because 
of the lack of adequate data for certain countries, only these five nations were covered. 

9. The Australian record is further qualified by the fact of its shorter duration of 
strikes. 

10. Organizational Revolution (New York: Harper & Bros., 1953), pp. 97-8. 

11. Most American students of industrial relations are in agreement that conflict 
in America cannot be adequately explained in terms of a desire by workers to overthrow 
capitalism. This does not mean, however, that radical transformations are not taking 
place as an objective result of the gains accomplished by the labour movement. The 
economic emphasis must not be taken as a sign of pure-and-simple business unionism. 
An emerging tactic of some unions is to force upon the employer an economic concession 
so costly that he comes to request the government to take over, or increase its participa- 
tion in the service. This is what happened as a result of the auto workers’ obtaining a 
pension clause in their contracts. Before this, the employers opposed an increase in 
the government’s pension payments. As a result of the new contract, the same cor- 
porations appeared before Congress to ask for an increase in the government pensions, 
thereby reducing their own obligation. This was the objective of the union, and it 
was achieved through ostensibly economic action; that is, government action was 
achieved by the “ dialectic ” of placing the corporation on the side of the unions’ demand 
for such legislation. The same tactic probably will be repeated in the unions’ drive fora 
guaranteed annual wage, by tying it in with the state governments’ unemployment 

12. From a speech before the National Press Club, Washington, February 5, 1953. 

13. Lloyd Fisher, ‘‘ The Price of Union Responsibility’, Proceedings of the 74th 
Annual Meeting, National Conference of Social Work (New York : Columbia re 
Press, 1948). 
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Some Recent Work on Race Relations: 
A Critique 


MAURICE FREEDMAN 











T might be as well if we tried to find out what useful role in the growing dis- 
cussion on race relations in this country can be played by sociologists, social 
anthropologists, social psychologists, and social historians. Domestically 
and imperially we are beset by problems which pass in public discourse as C 
problems of race. [We know that these problems have only an indirect relation- r 
\ ship with the “‘ ra€e’”’ of physical anthropology, that “‘ race ”’ in ‘‘ race rela- 
tions ” may be a trap even for the more wary, and that it does not require 
very great dialectical proficiency to be able to pull the house of race ‘sublet 





<_ 


about the ears of those who claim to profess it as an independent subject. 
But, unpleasing as it may seem, the subject is with us and we must try 
make some sense of it. It is clear that in this we have both an academic 
and a public duty. 

One duty we certainly do not have: to decide pontifically which books 
shall be considered as essays in race relations and which not. Yet it is not 
the whim of review editor or of reviewer which selects a set of books such as 
I propose to deal with in this article. Each one of these books, although 
certainly in widely different ways and with varying emphases, discusses 
situations in which the ties between groups and individuals in society are 
seen, in the situations themselves, as being affected by racial factors. This, 
however, by no means implies that the field to be appropriated by the student 
of race relations is crucially distinguished by the presence of racialist notions. 
For he would be foolish to set up problems which always and necessarily : 
exclude, say, the tensions between religious communities or linguistically | 
defined blocs in so-called plural socigties simply because they show no signifi- | 
cant element of racialist thinking. \\ Racialism, by which I mean attributing 
differences in social and cultural jour to differences in racial inheritance, 

is only one criterion to be used for marking out a field of study, and it is by 

f, r).) no means an altogether satisfactory one. The extent to which racialist ideas 

/ enter into group conflict and discrimination varies not only between different 

situations, not only within particular situations over time, but also within 

particular situations at one time. How could one possibly assert, to take 
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ie example, that racialism was a constant factor in determining the rela- 

ms between Jews and their neighbours in any country of western Europe 
.. the Americas? It is clear enough that in some places and in some social 
ntexts Jews think of themselves as a race, and are so idered by others ; 
ut not always, not everywhere, and not consistentl 

While, therefore, the works I deal with here seem“fo fall within the scope 

f race relations defined in one way, I should like to stress that I do not 
_stlaim to be using the only useful definition. Considerations of this kind can 
s4-ad to the cynical lucus a non lucendo: race relations is so called because 
is the study of the relations between groups which are not races. They 
«an also tempt people to abandon the name “race relations” in favour of 
.pme more general title of the order of ‘‘ inter-group relations” or even 
‘\human relations’’, despite the obvious fact that labels with so wide a 
“erence come near to being the name for the whole of sociology. 
/ There is one further qualification I should like to make. My intention 
in this article is not to examine the various works I touch on as contribu- 
tions to sociological scholarship in the round. I propose, in general, only to 
comment on certain points which appear to be germane to the theme of race 
relations and which may raise questions and problems of interest to those 
who wish to see something useful emerge from an inchoate field. 

The UNESCO pamphlets in the series ‘‘ The Race Question in Modern 
Science ”’, which seem to many of us a good investment of the international 
taxpayers’ money, are only partly concerned with ‘‘race”’ in the physical 
anthropologist’s sense. Some of them deal with the possible. mental and cul- 
tural implications of racial differences, while others pose problems which fall 
within the field of race relations on any definition. I propose to discuss here 
only those which appear to belong to the last category ; in fact, I shall be 
dealing principally with only two of the ten pamphlets published.[1] 

I prefer not to discuss UNESCO’s second series of pamphlets called ‘‘ The 
Race Question and Modern Thought ”, two items of which, up to the present 
(April, 1954), have appeared in London.[2] The prospect of an extended 
parade of booklets devoted to various ideological approaches to racial problems 
(‘‘ The time is therefore ripe to state the attitude of the world’s main religious 
and philosophical systems towards the diversity of human types”’) seems 
curiously uninviting—unless the Marxist, Nazi, Fascist, and Malanite elephants 
are also to be led lumbering in the procession. One other UNESCO series 
on race appears to have been started: /‘ Race and Society”. The only 
item in it which has come to my attention will be discussed later in this 
article.[3] 

In Dr. Little’s Race and Society and Professor Rose’s The Roots of Preju- 
dice we find attempts to generalize about the causes of racial prejudice and 
discrimination. Since what pass for theories of race relations are often trivial, 
inadequate, or simple-minded, it is interesting to see what two social scientists 
have to say to an international and largely lay audience. Professor Rose is 
concerned mainiy with the psychology of race prejudice, and, defining prejudice 
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as ‘“‘a set of attitudes which causes, supports, or justifies discrimination ”’,[4] 
he goes on to give a straightforward account of the kinds of psycho- 
logical theory which are nowadays commonly propounded in this field. He 
indicates the relevance of the concepts of frustration, scapegoating, and sym- 
bolism, and touches on the work done in relating prejudice to personality. 
He by no means neglects the significance of political and economic factors 
in the making of conditions favourable to the growth and maintenance of 
prejudice, but he appears to take the view that it is in the minds of individuals 
that we must look for causes.[5] 

Professor Rose devotes one of his brief chapters to ‘‘ racism ’’, and he 
there puts forward a variation of a well-known opinion in the statement that 
this phenomenon “‘ was at least rare until its modern development less than 
two centuries ago as a perversion of early biological science, and it still has 
not spread into cultures other than those of the West.” [6] The attempt to 
date the emergence of racialism looms larger in the contribution by Dr. Little, 
who seems to align himself with those who take a longer view than Professor 
Rose and who may yet come to be known collectively as the 1492 School 
of Race Relations. For, following Cox,[7] Dr. Little holds that the expan-, 
sion of the West introduced the element of racial, as distinct from cultural, 
discrimination into human affairs. He says: 


The conclusion of this essay is that the phenomenon of race relations is part 
of a special era in human history, that it arose out of the earlier European attempt 
to exploit oversea territories, and that it later became an integral part of colonialism, 
as an economic and imperial policy. ... Racial attitudes and antagonism can be 
described, therefore, as functions of the wider organization of Western society, and 
as the product of those social movements which have been shaping its development 
for the past five hundred or six hundred years.[8] 


The thesis is supported by four brief case studies—South Africa, Brazil, 
Hawaii, and Britain—in which variations in racial hostility and discrimina- 
tion are explained by reference to particular circumstances and factors. In 
the Brazilian case, for example, the modern philosophy of racial tolerance is 
attributed in large measure to long-established racial mixture and the intimate 
relations between white father and coloured children under slavery; while 
the extreme heterogeneity of its population is held to account to a great 
extent for the “‘ racial freedom” of Hawaii. There can be no doubt that 
Dr. Little is correct in using comparison as a method of inquiry, but one 
may well feel that his cases are something of a mixed bag. Moreover, if 
Western imperialist exploitation is to be used as the key to understanding 
all varieties of race relations, good and bad, then the need to invoke different 
factors ameliorating and exacerbating racial antagonism must surely detract 
from its value as an explanatory device. 

A similar tracing of the roots of racialism to European colonial expan- 
sion is to be found in Dr. Leiris’s pamphlet, Race and Culture,[9] while Pro- 
fessor Comas in Racial Myths on the one hand follows the same general line 
of argument, and on the other hand does not hesitate to recognize racialism 
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as far back as the Book of Genesis.[10] These various attempts to assign 
a period and a set of circumstances to the birth and growth of racialism 
suffer from serious defects. ' They are deficient historically-in that the evidence 
they use is scrappy and their generalizations are sweeping. It is likely that 
professional historians will increasingly turn their attention to racialism and 
race relations in the remoter past, and, until more sophisticated analyses have 
been made of the role of racial ideas in the contacts of peoples before the 
modern era, it would be prudent for sociologists not to make statements 
about origin and causation with an air of definitiveness. Are we really so 
sure, to take a single example, that the division made in the classical world 
between civilized and barbarian was significantly devoid of racialist elements ? 
Indeed, all attempts to apportion types of group relations between two classes 
of situation, one involving racialism and the other not, run the risk of obscur- 
ing the fact that the incidence of racialist notions and racialist-motivated 
behaviour is highly variable and can, at best, allow us to see a continuum 
only the two poles of which show, at one end, a complete absence of racialism 
and, at the other end, its most consistent and effective application. In the 
full flower of racialism everything in society and culture is race and all men 
are to be judged and graded by race; but a touch of the racialist tarbrush 
may be found in many contexts well short of this position. 

The UNESCO pamphlets are, of course, propaganda. They are welcome 
propaganda and one can only hope that the resources of talent, goodwill, and 
money which have been drawn on will have produced some salutary effect. 
But this is the kind of matter about which one continually has doubts. Does 
pricking the racialist bubble help race relations? Can prejudices be talked 
away? Are there educational means of promoting social sanity and justice 
when ideas and institutions are set towards insanity and injustice? It is 
interesting to see that an approach to some problems of this order has been 
made in a Britain awakening, both publicly and academically, to its domestic 
colour question. It is heartening to note that the attempt should have been 
made in so modest and sensible a way as that followed by the authors of 
the little book The Teacher Was Black.{11] 

By importing two African lady teachers into an English school for two 
weeks, the experimenters were able to watch, measure, and report the reactions 
—the moving and fascinating reactions—of schoolchildren undergoing a trans- 
formation of race attitudes. That the children generalized from their pleasant 
experience with the strange teachers to a large part of the coloured world 
is important enough, but it is more important that there were signs that their 
favourable attitudes would persist well after the end of the experiment. It 
is, of course, no criticism of Dr. James and Dr. Tenen to make the point 
necessary in the present context that the improvement of attitudes is only 
one side of the problem of the improvement of race relations, for we have 
yet to learn to what extent and in what conditions attitudes are reflected in 
social behaviour. The authors of The Teacher Was Black are indeed well 
aware of the importance of ‘‘ the framework of social relations” for the 
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determination of attitudes,[12] and this is one important part of the more 
general question of the interplay of attitudes and institutions. 

The structure of social behaviour and discrimination in multi-racial and 
multi-ethnic societies is the general theme of the new book of essays by 
Professor and Mrs. Hughes.[13] They touch on so many aspects of their 
theme, with so wide a reference to illustrative contexts, and often with so 
shrewd and quick an observation, that it is not easy in a discussion of this 
kind to single out a special contribution to the study of race relations. What 
strikes me as most impressive, however, and what seems to point to a field 
and method of study of increasing relevance and interest, is their treatment 
of prejudice and discrimination in industry. Chapter V (‘‘ Industrial Revo- 
lutions and Ethnic Frontiers”) and an earlier paper by Professor Hughes 
reprinted in the Appendix, ‘‘ The Knitting of Racial Groups in Industry ”, 
show a factual and theoretical insight which makes good use of the paradox 
that industry, while claiming to operate on universalist principles in the name 
of efficiency, can be shown to discriminate most effectively between different 
ethnic elements in a population of potential workers. Furthermore—and we 
are here brought back to the perennial problem of the relation between atti- 
tudes and the structure of social behaviour—Professor Hughes is able to 


suggest to us how we ought to examine race relations in industry by looking 
at them 


against whatever grid of informal social groupings and of relations within and 
between such groups exists in the industries, departments and jobs in which Negroes 
or other new kinds of employees are put to work. Recent experience suggests that 
this grid of relationships, and the manner in which Negroes are introduced into it, 


are more significant in the success of the policy of hiring Negroes than are the 
generalized attitudes of the white workers concerned.[14] 


The Hugheses maintain that the unit of study in ethnic and race rela- 
tions is the situation, the total configuration of groups within which particular 
ethnic and racial groups have their social being.[15] All six of the books 
which remain to be noticed here have well in mind the question of the wider 
social framework, although they vary considerably in the degree to which 
they concentrate on particular racial groups. Of these six books the one 
with the broadest approach, because it sets out to delineate the racial aspects 
of the polity of a nation, is Mr. Eugene P. Dvorin’s Racial Separation in South 
Africa; An Analysis of Apartheid Theory.[16] 

It would be difficult to imagine a more important subject for the student 
of the sociology and history of racialist ideas than the development of apartheid 
in South Africa, but it would require more ethnographic and sociological 
knowledge than Mr. Dvorin seems able to display to make a wholly con- 
vincing treatment of it. However, Mr. Dvorin has many points in his favour. 
He has seen the difficulties in the way of defining the concept apartheid and 
the kinds of social consequences which must flow from attempts to imple- 
ment various forms of social and spatial segregation. He has perceived how 
contemporary ideology stems from the traditions and institutions of South 
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African society. He has by no means underestimated the complexity of the 
factors involved in the economics, politics, and religion of the Union. 

The way is still clear for the scholar in the field of race relations who 
wishes to undertake a sociological analysis of the doctrine of apartheid. In 
any fruitful development of the study of race relations there must be an 
important role for the history and sociology of ideas, and one may well imagine 
that South Africa will provide a good field for the pioneers of this branch of 
the subject. One can relish in prospect, for example, a full analysis of the 
functional diffuseness of the concept apartheid; of the conflict between 
rationalizing and systematizing, on the one hand, and emotionally and politi- 
cally required incoherence, on the other hand; of the manner in which the 
definition of apartheid can be seen to vary with changes from point to point 
in the social structure; and of the cohabitation of different and sometimes 
competing economic interests under the roof of one widely accepted ideology. 

That South Africa is a sociologist’s paradise in proportion to its repul- 
siveness to the liberal-minded produces some thorny difficulties for those who 
would be both liberal and sociological. Mrs. Sheila Patterson, writing mainly 
on one segment of the Union’s social spectrum,[17] is frank about the handi- 
caps suffered by the investigator with a status to be maintained in more 
than one ‘‘ racial” »group and with liberal values not shared generally by 
the people of the country. However, there were also other difficulties in 
Mrs. Patterson’s path (principally, it seems, the size and geographical dis- 
persion of the Cape Coloured people), and these difficulties, while they have 
certainly not prevented her from producing the “‘ general sociological refer- 
ence book about the Cape Coloured group” which was greatly in demand, 
have robbed us of the kind of. analysis and description which we might other- 
wise have expected from a writer with an anthropological background. For 
all its shortcomings—the accumulation of petty detail, hypertrophy of notes, 
and lack of material from direct observation—Mrs. Patterson’s book is a 
valuable addition to our knowledge and understanding of what, unhappily, 
seems firmly enough established as the racialist showpiece of the British 
Commonwealth. 

The study of race relations is usually assumed to be the study of bad 
race relations. Hence, naturally, comes our interest in the Union of South 
Africa and such other situations as are found, for example, in the Southern 
States of the U.S.A. But the problem of bad race relations clearly drives 
curiosity towards societies which appear to have maintained good relations 
between the same kind of racial entities as exist in the ‘‘ bad” societies. What 
could be more natural, from this point of view, than to look at the United 
States of Brazil, which, like its great neighbour in the northern half of the 
American continent, has made a western nation from indigenous Indian, Negro 
slave, and immigrant European elements? We do not, of course, need to 
tegard Brazil as a racial heaven (which it is not) in order to take it as an 
example of comparative racial peace. It is enough that it is sufficiently similar 
to the U.S.A. in background to set off the differences in racial adjustment. 
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It is not surprising, then, that UNESCO, turning to the sponsorship of 
field studies in race relations, should have gone first to Brazil. And if it has 
thereby helped to reinforce the status of Brazil as one of the tiresomely repeti- 
tive topics of race relations discussions, it has also, through its enlistment of 
able research workers, certainly given us a very pertinent treatment of some 
varieties of the Brazilian social use of race. In Race and Class in Rural 
Brazil [18] each of the four contributors—Charles Wagley, Harry W. Hutchinson, 
Marvin Harris, and Ben Zimmerman—sketches the race relations of a rural 
community, while the four brief studies are introduced and finally summar- 
ized by the editor, Professor Wagley. 

It is quite impossible to extract from so tightly packed a book every- 
thing that is of interest here, but there are two major points which must 
engage the attention of anybody thinking about race questions, however 
small his concern with Brazil itself. The first of these points starts from 
an elementary caution in race relations studies; the ‘“‘ races” of Brazil as 
the sociologists examine them are the culturally defined and socially recog- 
nized categories of particular Brazilian situations; they are not the races 
dealt with by the physical anthropologist, nor yet, necessarily, the socially 
defined ‘‘ races’ of other countries with a similar heritage of racial hetero- 
geneity. (‘‘ White” and ‘‘ Negro” in Brazil do not imply the same as the 
terms convey in the U.S.A.) The absorbingly interesting aspect of this 
matter is that, beneath the shade, as it were, of a national ideology which 
predicts and approves a complete racial levelling, Brazilians seem much pre- 
occupied with making fine racial classifications and attaching stereotypes of 
social personality to them. But, and here we return to the problem of the 
connection between attitudes and social behaviour, there is no very close 
correspondence between what people say about racial types and how they 
act towards real individuals. As Professor Wagley himself puts it : [19] 


This consciousness of physical race is not related to discrimination, as it is in 
other countries. On the contrary, it is in Brazil (a) a system by which individuals 
are described ; (6) a way of diagnosing a person’s probable social rank, and (c) a 
mechanism by which “ people of colour’ can avoid the stigma of being classed as 
Negroes. ... The expression of prejudice against the Negroes, the mestigos and 
people of Indian physical type is mainly manifested verbally and not in behaviour. 
Other factors (wealth, occupation, education, etc.) are of greater importance in 
determining the actual patterns of inter-personal relations than race. 


What would a simple-minded measurer of race attitudes make of a situation 
in which informants give most elaborate and eloquent expression to familiar 
dogmas of black inferiority and yet do not necessarily treat Negroes in a 
fashion consistent with their verbally expressed prejudices ? 

The second point in this analysis of Brazilian society which deserves the 
closest attention is the guidance it gives on the conditions making for the 
worsening of race relations; for it shows the emergence of racial frictions 
which, on a too romantic reading of the Brazilian solution, would seem an 
impossibility. Because in Brazil race and class status are intricately inter- 
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twined, because the gradings in the hierarchy of social stratification are 
bracketed with the social colour scheme, there are risks that conflicts in the 
field of status may in some circumstances take on a racial tone. If we turn 
to Mr. Harris’s account of the community of Minas Velhas we find a situation 
where, apparently as a result of an emphasis on home industry and the 
presence of a large class of artisans, Negroes and mulattos form an unusually 
high proportion of the population occupying a middle economic range. In 
consequence, there is some resistance on the part of whites to non-whites, 
and the disappointment of the latter, when they discover that they are not 
able to enjoy the full fruits of the social status normally associated with their 
economic position, leads them to construct institutions (clubs, brotherhoods, 
and so on) parallel to those from which they are excluded. 

One must certainly not exaggerate the extent of this phenomenon nor 
jump in prognosis to anything like the “‘ race-caste’’ system as we know it 
in other parts of the world.; but it does tell us that a disturbance of the 
normal expectations concerning the link between class position and racial 
type may lead to friction. If the disturbance is abrupt and widespread then 
conditions may be created for a serious reversal of the peaceful trend of race 
relations which we associate with Brazil. This is why Professor Wagley, 
having set out the typically favourable aspects. of race relations in Brazil, 
sounds a warning in the concluding paragraph of the book. He says: 


There are indications both in the present studies and in reports from the great 
metropolitan centres of the country that discrimination, tensions, and prejudices 
based on race are appearing. . . . Furthermore, as Brazil/becomes more closely tied 
to the Western industrial and commercial world, and develops its technological equip- 
ment, it will be exposed to the ideology of the more industrialized and technologically 
developed nations. ... Both Brazilians and foreign observers have the impres- 
sion that Western attitudes and concepts of racism are entering Brazil along with 
industrial and technological improvements.[20] 


Professor Wagley goes on to argue that since “‘ there is no inherent relation- 
ship between Western industrialism and technology and Western racism ”’ [21] 
Brazil may be able to take full advantage of economic development without 
paying the price of racial conflict. 

Provocative statements of this kind must start a number of hares. One 
of them courses right across a field very much before our eyes at the present 
time. In the development of underdeveloped territories, to use the current 
jargon, we presumably need to be prepared for the risks of calling forth the 
demon of racial conflict from the bottle of economic progress. Anthropolo- 
gists sagely warn us of the possible unpleasant consequences of detribalization 
and kindred disturbances of the social order; part of the price of modern- 
ization we must perhaps pay with family instability, the growth of nativistic 
cults, and the efflorescence of witchcraft. And bad race relations may also 
need to be added on the debit side. Of course, the benefits of development 
may be worth the loss of harmony and social peace, but it is useful to have 
notice of the possible risks. 
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The preoccupation in the Brazilian studies with the connection between 
class and race has an interesting parallel in Dr. Fernando Henriques’s book, 
Family and Colour in Jamaica,[22] in which the two themes indicated in 
the title are seen against a general background of social stratification. Dr. 
Henriques appears to summarize a large part of his book in “‘ the hypothesis 
put forward ... that Jamaican society is in a state of disnomia and that the 
major causes of this disnomia are poverty and colour.” [23] I do not claim 
to have a perfect understanding of what Dr. Henriques intends by this state- 
ment. Disnomia, however, means a lack of overall integration and balance 
in the society, without necessarily implying disorganization in particular insti- 
tutions, while I fancy. that his general point is that individual and group 
frustrations abound where, on the one hand, grinding poverty, and, on the 
other hand, the inhibiting intensities of colour feeling, prevent a general state 
of contentment. The analyses preceding this conclusion are more enlighten- 
ing than the general proposition, for, in setting out his account of Jamaican 
family types and the fashion in which race and social status are linked, Dr. 
Henriques has contributed to our understanding of British West Indian life. 

His exposition of what he well calls ‘‘ the white bias ”’ of Jamaican society 
takes in the complex definition of ‘‘ colour” and its degrees, efforts by skin- 
bleaching and hair-straightening to adjust the signs of African heredity to 
the aesthetic norms based on European appearance, the marriage of darker 
men to fairer women, and other evidence which demonstrates the strenuous 
pursuit of desirable ‘‘ racial’ characteristics in a system where white is good 
and black is bad. One of the most convincing aspects of Dr. Henriques’s 
account is the treatment of Jamaican secrecy about colour prejudice. It is 
not etiquette to discuss race prejudice in public nor to discuss it in private 
when people of different colour categories are present. This suppression of 
comment may mislead the observer unless he digs deep. This is one more 
lesson for those who would rest too easily on superficial techniques for the 
assessment of race prejudice. 

The political rise of the ‘‘ black”’ man in Jamaica (the Colony has an 
almost all-black legislature) [24] is one modern factor contradicting the tra- 
ditional parallelism of colour and status. The example of Brazil may suggest 
the problem of how, in the long run, the white bias of Jamaican society will 
come to terms with the disturbances in the older alignment. And, as in the 
case of Brazil, one may speculate on the significance of economic changes. 
Fortunately, there are signs that social research in the British West Indies 
will keep us informed of what is afoot. 

Dr. Elizabeth Colson’s new book on an aspect of race relations in the 
United States [25] does not so much make a trio with the works on Brazil 
and Jamaica as explore a more unusual area of American life. Dr. Colson 
is not concerned with ‘‘ colour” as it permeates a society and affects the 
relationships between large sections of it. She asks questions about the cir- 
cumstances in which small groups of American Indians persist as partly 
isolated pockets within the greater society. The Makah in, rather than of, 
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the State of Washington are described and their social life analysed with the 
greatest care and detail. Racialism enters only in a minor degree into the 
relations between the Makah and their white neighbours, and, fundamentally, 
The Makah Indians is a study of problems of assimilation. 

Dr. Colson begins with the piquant paradox that the spontaneous absorp- 
tion of masses of immigrants into American society has not been matched by 
the results of the calculated official attempts to turn indigenous Indians into 
good Americans. In the case of the Makah, specifically, intermarriage with 
whites, the adoption of a wide range of American culture, and an adjustment 
to American ways of getting a living, have not broken down a separate Makah 
sub-society. The liberal Indian policy of the Thirties, which succeeded the 
official attack on Indian culture and sought to allow Indians to lead a self- 
respecting life as Indians, seems itself to have contributed to the maintenance 
of this sub-society. For this new policy made the Makah masters in their 
own reservation and gave. them economic -.and political vested interests in 
continuing to live out of the main stream of American society. 

Of no other book mentioned in this article but this one can it be said 
that it is an outstanding work of sociological thoughtfulness and sophistica- 
tion, and to attempt to sum up its message in a few paragraphs would be an 
impertinence. But its importance for the student of race relations can be 
indicated by saying that it sets up a specific problem and sorts out in a most 
satisfying manner the various factors which appear to make for the solidarity 
of the Makah and their unlooked-for persistence in mid-twentieth century 
U.S.A. If Dr. Colson had explicitly offered her book as a contribution to 
race relations she would have been doing the subject an honour of which it 
stands badly in need. 

There can be no doubt how Mr. Richmond wishes to classify his recent 
book,[26] but one may well feel that he has not been altogether successful 
in his treatment of the subject mentioned in the more prominent half of his 
title. This is partly due to the fact that his statements about colour preju- 
dice in Britain are somewhat narrowly based on his work in Liverpool, and 
partly the result of an unconvincing theoretical apparatus. The greater por- 
tion of the book is taken up with the topic mentioned in the second half of 
its title. It deals with over three hundred West Indian workers who came 
to Liverpool during the Second World War, giving an account of how they 
fared. There is a recital of their progress as workers, of their relations with 
Liverpuddlians, both fellow-workers and ordinary citizens, and of their adjust- 
ment to an environment in which prejudice, while certainly existing and 
exercising its constraint, lacks the systematic character which makes for a 
surer, if underprivileged, status. This account suggests the eminently useful 
social welfare report rather than the sociological monograph. 

Yet Mr. Richmond is much concerned with theory and is at pains to set 
out at the beginning of his book a set of hypotheses which he can re-examine 
at the end in the light of his material. His hypotheses belorig to the realm 
of what most people wauld agree to call social psychology, but in fact one 
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requires a broader sociological approach to deal more compellingly with the 
structure of the relations between coloured people and the general population 
in Britain. 

In his preface Mr. Richmond says—to my surprise—that the intensive 
study of ethnic minorities and immigrant groups, particularly in the United 
States during the present century, has led to ‘‘a well-established body of 
hypotheses concerning inter-group relations’’ and he proceeds to call the 
apparatus he uses ‘‘a general theory of inter-group relations”. The three 
hypotheses making up this theory are, firstly, the “‘ in-group/out-group hypo- 
thesis ’’, secondly, the “‘ status/security hypothesis,” and thirdly, the “‘ frames 
of reference/communication hypothesis.”’ The last of these hypotheses is, 
in essence, that individual attitudes towards ‘‘ out-groups’”’ are the product 
of group life. The second hypothesis concerns the ‘sense of status and 
security ’’ which derives from group life and group approval, and the anxiety 
and outward-directed hostility which may follow from insecurity of group 
status and membership. The first hypothesis says : 


Where two or more groups of different ethnic composition come into contact 
and communication with each other there will be a tendency for the members of 
the same ethnic group to identify closely with one another to the exclusion of the 
members of the other groups to whom derogatory characteristics and hostile inten- 
tions may be attributed.[27] 


The second and third hypotheses seem to have some utility, although 
their elevation to a key position in a ‘‘ general theory of inter-group relations ” 
smacks of inflation. The first hypothesis, in my view, demonstrates a funda- 
mental weakness in the approach. The “ ‘ we/they’ dichotomy” and the 
“‘ “in-group/out-group ’ delineations ”’,[28] if they tell us anything, say only 
that at certain times and for certain purposes an individual belongs to a 
group or grouping which stands over against other groups or groupings. In 
society we are all members of a variety of ‘‘in-groups’’, the definitions of: 
which change with circumstances. How can this help to explain why cer- 
tain specific types of ‘‘in-group”’, in this case ‘‘ ethnic”’, come to assume 
special importance ? Does not the hypothesis beg more questions than it 
can possibly answer? Of course, in his concluding chapter Mr. Richmond 
is able to show that whites and coloureds in Liverpool behave as “‘ in- ” and 
“‘ out-groups’’’ to one another, but this does not explain why they should 
do so. 

In applying his second hypothesis, Mr. Richmond comes to the conclusion 
that ‘‘ the predominating factor governing acts of discrimination is in most 
cases economic, whereas the ultimate factor at the bottom of prejudicial 
attitudes is connected either with status or sex’”’.[29] That a careful distinc- 
tion be made between prejudice and discrimination and that their complex 
interconnection be explored are clearly prime needs in the study of race rela- 
tions, but I am not sure how Mr. Richmond’s formulation throws light on 
this problem. He may be quite correct in linking together fears and anxieties 
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about status and sex, but why these should not also lead to major types:of 
discrimination is not clear. 

Apart from Dr. Little’s pioneering Negroes in Britain (1948), Mr. Rich- 
mond’s new book is the only one dealing academically with race problems in 
this country. There can be no doubt whatever that in the next few years 
a number of books of this kind will come off the presses, and a careful watch 
ought to be kept to ensure that studies of race relations in Britain are of 
a sort that will contribute to our understanding of the broader problems 
of British society. It is only fair to Mr. Richmond to point out that he 
himself is aware of the need for setting studies of coloured people in the wider 
perspective of studies of other minorities in the country.[30] It would indeed 
be a pity if, at the end of a long series of studies of coloured trees, we had 
no view of the variegated wood. 


NOTES 


1. Kenneth Little, Race and Society, 1952, and Arnold Rose, The Roots of Prejudice, 
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two main groups of high social status in the Gold Coast: one was the 

upper hierarchy of traditional Chiefs, the other members of wealthy 
families, mainly on the coast. Some of the latter group, which was very small, 
had received a university education in Britain. The scarcity of African 
professional people is evident from the 1948 census. The total population was 
4,118,450; among the Africans enumerated on form B [1] as belonging to 
the professions there were 57 judges, barristers or solicitors and 45 doctors and 
dentists ; even if one includes marginal occupations such as welfare workers 
the total certainly did not exceed a few hundred. The elected membership 
of the old Legislative Council was largely drawn from this group. 

Since the new constitution of 1951 the picture has altered radically. The 
prestige of the Chiefs has suffered a decline.[2] Political office has become a 
new channel of social mobility, independent of traditional status and only 
partly dependent on education.[3] At the same time more generous provision 
of scholarships opened up the possibility of a professional career to those who 
were not scions of the wealthy, and westernized, minority. 

Political advance brought with it the demand that Europeans in the 
Civil Service should be replaced as soon as possible by Africans. In fact the 
proportion of Africans in senior posts rose from 13-8 per cent in 1949 to 
38-2 per cent early in 1954. However, a limit is set by the lack of suitably 
qualified Africans. Consequently the gradual expansion of the University 
College, founded in 1948, had to be stepped up very considerably : there were 
go students in residence at the beginning, and 480 in 1953. 

These students form the subject of the present study; many of them 
are likely to attain key positions in the country; they form the nucleus of 
a new élite, and the question of their origins therefore appears important. 
In addition to this, students’ attitudes towards their families and people in 
their home towns and villages were considered. 


Been the rapid political changes of the post-War years there were 
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METHODS AND PROCEDURES 


Data were obtained from two sources: first, the tutorial cards, which 
contain certain basic information about each student, e.g. previous education, 
age, occupation of parents, number of siblings, religion; second and most 
important was an anonymous questionnaire issued to all students ; furthermore 
some individual students were interviewed informally to provide supplementary 
information on certain questions. 

Out of a total of 480 students listed 49 were excluded [4] from the analysis, 
leaving an effective population of 431. The number of questionnaires returned 
(henceforth referred to as the sample) was 243, representing 56-5 percent. As 
the forms had to be distributed during the third (examination) term and 
contained 46 questions spread over nine foolscap pages this rate of return 
seems quite satisfactory. 

Analysis of the material was carried out in two different ways: quantita- 
tive data were punched on to Cope-Chat cards, and open-ended questions 
were dealt with according to the method suggested by Raven.[5] 

As a general check on representativeness the sample frequencies were 
compared on a number of variables with the population ones, obtained from 
the tutorial cards. Consistently close agreement was found, so that there is 
no reason to believe that the students who returned the questionnaire differ 
significantly in social background from those who did not. 


PRELIMINARY OUTLINE OF SELECTED SOCIAL 
AND DEMOGRAPHIC ASPECTS 


Geographical Origin and Mobility 

All the students in the sample came from the southern part of the country, 
which is far more developed than the Northern Territories. As might«be 
expected urban areas contribute a more than proportionate share. Thus 
35 per cent of the students come from the four largest towns (Accra, Kumasi, 


Sekondi-Takoradi, Cape Coast) whose combined population represents only 
about 7 per cent of the Gold Coast total. 


TABLE I 


GEOGRAPHICAL MOBILITY 





Number of Places Lived in 





2 3 4 
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It will be seen that geographical mobility is high; the reasons for this 
will be discussed later, in connection with fathers’ occupations. Although 
the degree of mobility of the students’ families is exceptionally high, it should 
be mentioned that it is fairly large in the Gold Coast asa whole. According to 
the 1948 census about one-quarter of the population were born in a place other 
than that in which they were enumerated. 


Ages, Schooling and Jobs 

In Table II the age distribution of the students is presented. As there 
is no universal registration of births, the ages must be regarded as approximate 
only ; a bias also enters through the fairly widespread practice of reducing 
one’s real age (sometimes by as much as four years) in order to gain admission 
toa school ; when this reduced age appears on documents it is later maintained. 
Hence the table is likely to underestimate the true ages. 


TABLE II 


AGE DISTRIBUTION (STUDENTS) 




















Sample Population 
Age Groups 
N % N % 

WS 52s Sar 22 (9-1) 30 (7:0) 
@I-22. . « - 79° (32-5) 133 (30-8) 
eth ae Ss 73 (30-0) 122 (28-3) 
CS Seas 29 (11-9) 58 (13-5) 
ee a 21 (8-6) 40 (9°3) 
OO 13 (5-4) 22 (5-1) 
Over jo... . 6 (2°5) 26 (6-0) 

, |. Sere 243 (100-0) 431 (100-0) 











Population mean = 24 years 


Note: In this and subsequent Tables comparative population figures are given 
whenever available. , 


The average age of the students is thus clearly higher than is usual in 
Britain, especially as two-thirds are at the intermediate level. Two factors 
account for this: duration of schooling and pre-College jobs. Length of 
schooling ranged from 10 to 19 years, with a mean of 14. Only 37 per cent 
entered the College straight from secondary schools; the remainder held 
full-time jobs for a period, chiefly as teachers or clerks. 


Reliei 

The overwhelming majority of the students are active Christians on first 
entering College. This is to be expected in view of the fact that most schools, 
both primary and secondary, are owned and managed by Missions and 
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Churches. Judging by participation in religious activities, however, there 
occurs a progressive decline in active membership and probably also in belief 
as students move through the College.[6] 

The position is somewhat different in the case of the parents and there 
are indications that with a considerable number the Christianity is only 
nominal. 














TaBLeE III 
RELIGIOUS AFFILIATION (STUDENTS) 
Sample Population 
Religious ; 
Denomination 
N % N % 
Presbyterian . . . 82 (33°7) 141 (32-7) 
Methodist. .. . 67 (27-6) 124 (28-8) 
eae 51 (21-0) 83 (19°3) 
Roman Catholic. . 35 (14°4) 64 (14:8) 
Other or None . . 8 (3°3) 19* (4°4) 
TORE Wee. 243 (100-0) 431 (100-0) 

















* Includes four Muslims and eleven without religion. 


TaBLeE IV 
RELIGIOUS AFFILIATION (PARENTS) 

N % 
Both Christian . : ‘ ‘ ; - I90 (78) 
Neither Christian . : ; : : sae (9) 
Mixed . ? : ; ” , ‘ a ee (11) 
No Information ‘ . ; . : 4 (2) 
All Parents . 2 . ; ae - 243 (100) 


Siblings 

On the tutorial cards only the total numbers of siblings are given. In 
the questionnaires further details were obtained, but a difficulty arose over 
half-sibs. Preliminary exploration seemed. to suggest that it might be difficult 
to obtain reliable information about half-sibs from polygamous marriages : 
with most students claiming that their parents were Christians there was ‘a 
consequent reluctance on the part of some to admit polygamy. Hence it was 
decided to ask for information only about full sibs. In polygamous families 
the distinction, however, is one of which the family members are often not 
very conscious. As a result data on half-sibs occasionally seems to have been 
included. Wherever possible from internal evidence these were excluded, 
but some undoubtedly remained. This probably accounts to some extent 
for the large number of siblings declared, which is higher than would be 
expected on the basis of census results.[7] The mean number of siblings per 
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family, calculated from the tutorial cards, was 5-94; the figure from the sample, 
5°83, was very close to this. 

An attempt was also made to investigate the students’ position in the 
family. No clear-cut pattern emerged, but it seems possible that youngest 
sons have a slightly poorer chance to enter College than all others; the 
difference does not reach statistical significance. 


Size of Households 

The definition of a ‘‘ household” presents considerable difficulties under 
African conditions. Here it is simply taken to mean the people living together 
in a house or compound, the latter usually consisting of several small houses 
or huts as a distinct unit. 

Details were obtained from 235 students. The mean number of persons 
of all ages in the household.is 12, with a standard deviation of 6-5 ; the range 
is from 3 to over 40. Small households are rare: only about 5 per cent of 
them have less than 5 members. The proportion of relatives (other than a 
man, his wife or wives, and children) is shown below: 


TABLE V 


COMPOSITION OF HOUSEHOLDS 














Number of Number of Relatives 
Parents and Total 
— Under 3 3-4 5-6 7-8 Over 8 

Over: 82%. ‘cs 31 II 10 2 4 58 
IG a oe ea 22 II 3 4 9 49 
Le ny aie ae 39 16 5 5 10 75 
FPS (GUL 18 5 7 2 7 39 
Unda 63° a 5% 2 I 5 2 4 14 

tom. 112 44 30 15 34 235 























More parents and siblings than relatives: 69 per cent of households. 
More relatives than parents and siblings: 22 per cent of households. 
Approximately equal numbers : 9 per cent of households. 


It must not be thought that the smaller households necessarily conform 
to the European pattern. Thus in one case the size of the household is three ; 
this consists of the student, his mother and his elder brother who live in a 
small two-roomed house. - The father lives in a separate house—in a different 
part of the town—with two other wives, a half-brother and three half-sisters. 

The housing density was computed at 2-1 persons per room. This is 
close to the general Gold Coast average of 2:2. Compared with the mean 
density in the United Kingdom, 0-76, it is a measure of the difficulty students 
experience when they study at home during the vacation. 
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There appeared to be only a slight, non-significant, relationship between 
income level and housing density. This is perhaps partly due to the un- 
reliability of income figures, to be discussed next ; on the other hand it. may 
also reflect the tendency for people to move into the houses of wealthier 
relatives, where they help with the household duties and both share in, and 
limit, the prosperity. 





Parental Income 


_ An attempt was made to get a rough estimate of the income level in 
students’ families. This was a very difficult problem for a number of reasons : 
self-employed people in the Gold Coast have very little idea of the size of 
their income ; [8] there are usually several different sources of income in a 
family, and women’s trading is one that can hardly be assessed ; finally some 
of the students had never talked about this with their parents and could only 
guess. 

Subject to these reservations it can be stated that of the 208 students 
who indicated parental income, exactly half claimed that it was under £250 
per year ; 38 per cent said it was between {250—{600, and 12 per cent over 
£600. It is likely that these are underestimates. 


OccUPATION AND EDUCATION IN STUDENTS’ FAMILIES 
Fathers’ Occupations 


Details of occupational groupings used are as follows : 

I. Farmers and Fishermen: The large majority are farmers; only 
some specify whether cocoa, subsistence, or both. 

II. Artisans and Other Manual: Chiefly skilled traditional crafts such 
as weaver or goldsmith, and a few technical jobs such as fitter. 

III. Clerical and Allied: Includes clerks, book-keepers, cashiers, etc. 














TaBLE VI rs 
OccuPATIONAL GROUPS (FATHERS) 
Sample 1 Population 
Occupational Group 
N % N % 
I. Farmers and Fishermen . .. . 66 (27-2) 11! (258) 
II. Artisans and Other Manual. .. 21 (8-6) 32 (7-4) 
Tit. .Cleticdl and Allied. 2 4... s 30 (12-3) 49 (11°4) 
IV. Higher Commercial . ... . 12 (4°9) 26 (6-0) 
V. Lower Commercial . ...-:. 34 (14°0) 62 (14°4) 
VI. Higher Professional . . ... 23 (9°5) 37 (8-6) 
VII. Lower Professional. . . . . . 34 (14-0) 67 (15°5) 
VIII. Miscellaneous and Unclassifiable. . 23 (9°5) 47 (10-9) 
AN 2 hs eRe Uo Pie ee a 243 (100-0) 431 (100-0) 
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IV. Higher Commercial : Owners or managers of substantial businesses ; 
auctioneers. 

V. Lower Commercial: Small shop owners, shop assistants and petty 
traders. 

VI. Higher Professional : Ministers of religion, lawyers, headmasters of 
secondary schools, etc. 

VII. Lower Professional: Teachers, dispensers, welfare officers, etc. 

VIII. Miscellaneous and Unclassifiable: Retired; unoccupied “ civil 
servant” without details of grade; deceased and occupation unknown, etc. 


In order to make it more meaningful this distribution should be related 
to the occupational pattern of the country as a whole. Unfortunately statis- 
tical sources are both scarce and unreliable. The picture presented in Table 
VII, based on the 1948 Census and Labour Department Reports, is therefore 
only a crude approximation, but it will suffice for the present purpose. 


TaBLeE VII 


PERCENTAGE OF ADULT MALES IN MAIN OCCUPATIONAL GROUPS IN 
THE GOLD COAST AS A WHOLE 
(compared with students’ fathers in each of these groups) 








; All Adult Students’ 
2 Cone Gold Coast Males| Fathers 
% % 
Agriculture and Fishing. . 70 26 
Manual Work (independent artisans, 
skilled workers and — ‘ 23 8 
All Ghee. 0... . 7 66 











It appears that two-thirds of the students are drawn from occupational 
groups representing less than one-tenth of the population. Among these, to 
use a Western label of doubtful applicability, the lower middle class consisting 
of clerks, small traders and minor professionals is predominant (about 40 per 
cent). As regards the higher occupational grades, professional and commercial, 
it has to be noted that they include very few of the actuai top layers of society : 
of the 12 Higher Commercials in the sample only half are independent owners 
of what seem to be middle-sized businesses ; of the 23 Higher Professionals 
no less than 14 are ministers of religion, several of whom barely qualify in 
this grade.[g] One is led to the conclusion that the actual élite prefer at 
present to send their sons to overseas universities. 

The largest group among the remainder are the farmers; here the highest 
illiteracy rate of both parents is found (75 per cent). Unfortunately it was 
not possible to grade the farmers according to income. They are a special 
group in that they contain the highest proportion of fathers holding traditional 
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positions such as Chief or Elder. Finally of the manual workers 15 are small 
artisans such as carpenter or goldsmith [10] and only 6 are employed in skilled 
technical jobs. There are no labourers among them. 

The occupational pattern of the fathers probably accounts for the high 
rate of geographical mobility previously mentioned. Civil servants, teachers, 
ministers of religion and employees of commercial firms are liable to be trans- 
ferred from one part of the country to the other. 

Brief reference must be made to those fathers who occupy a special 
position in their community, either within the traditional system or as members 
of the newly established local councils. Full details are given in Table VIII. 
Nearly one-quarter of the fathers hold some such positions, but very few of 
the Chiefs are really high-ranking. It is worth nothing that fathers with 
a special position have twice as high an illiteracy rate as those who are just 
ordinary members of the community.[{11] If one excludes councillors the 
difference, which is statistically significant, becomes even more marked. 


TaBie VIII 


OccUPATIONAL GROUPING OF FATHERS WITH “ SPECIAL POSITION ”’ 





Occupational Type 

















« sp P chio Oyo 
Ci ostiton | | Pr 
I | um | mtiivivivwi|valvm| 748 
| 
Chiefs and Sub-Chiefs 4 | I I 3 —|—! 5* 14 
Spokesmen . . “ig? 4j,—-i—-i— I —}j—i— 5 
Elders . . 12 | 6 I I I I I 2 25 
Other Traditional Positionst rj—-|-li- I == I — 3 
Councillor and Traditional 
Combined A I a aa —}ij—}— I — 2 
Councillors . 2 | x —|— I 2 2 os 8 
All “ allies Position”’ | 24 | 8 2 I 7 3 5 7 » 























* Includes three where “‘ Chief’’ is given as sole occupation. 
t+ Two lineage heads and one stool father. 


Mothers’ Occupations 


The outstanding feature of Table IX is that over three-quarters of all 
mothers have some occupation apart from their household duties. The 
1948 Census contains an estimate of the distribution of female occupations 
in 156 towns and villages where enumeration form B was used. The data 
apply to those women over 15 who were recorded as having defined occupations 
outside or in addition to home duties. In the absence of figures relating to 
the country as a whole, a comparison similar to that made in the case of males 
will provide at least a very rough picture. It is probable that figures for the 
Gold Coast as a whole would show a larger proportion of farmers. 
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TaBLe IX 
' MotuHErs’ OccuPATIONS 
Occupational Type N % 

Farmer only. . 37 
Farmer and Petty Trader 15 hae 
Farmer and Craft . . 5 
Petty Trader Sanacupesna 2 47 
Seller of Food re _ 23 
Cloth Seller. . 3 33 
Shopkeeper . 3 
Skilled or Semi-skilled ‘Craft® 25 he 
Craft and Petty Trading . 9 4 
Teacher . . 8 
Nurse 2 4 
Household Duties pare as 39 16 
Miscellaneous and Unclassifiable 22 9 

Total 243 100 











* The main crafts represented were seamstress, baker, soapmaker and potter. 


From Table X it becomes clear that the occupations of students’ mothers 
do not diverge as strikingly from those in the general population as those of 
the fathers. There are considerable differences in magnitude, but the rank 


order is the same. 


TABLE X 


PERCENTAGE OF FEMALES OVER I5 IN MAIN OCCUPATIONAL GROUPS 


IN 156 Go_p Coast TowNs AND VILLAGES 


(compared with students’ mothers in each of these groups) 





Women in 156 





Students’ 
T: of Occupation Towns and 

% % 
Traders . 67 44 
Farmers. 24 30 
Crafts 6 20 
Teachers, Nurses and Allied I 6 
Others . ° 2 cme 











It is instructive to relate the mothers’ occupations to those of the fathers. 
This is done in Table XI, where Higher Professional and Commercial have 
been combined. Women’s occupations fall broadly into three groups, corre- 


sponding to men’s types I, [V and VI, and the remainder. 


Wives of farmers 


are largely engaged in farming themselves, and about a quarter are petty 
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traders; numbers in other or no occupations are negligible. Higher Com- 
mercial and Professional exhibit almost exactly the converse pattern: farm- 
ing and petty trading is rare for their wives, who go in more for crafts, teaching 
and nursing, or stay at home altogether. Lastly, the dominant occupation 
followed by wives of Artisans, Clerks, Lower Commercials and Professionals, 
is petty trading. 


TABLE XI 


RELATIONSHIP OF FATHERS’ AND MOTHERS’ OCCUPATIONAL TYPES 
(in percentages rounded off to nearest whole -number) 





Fathers’ Occupational Type * 
Mothers’ Occupational Type 

















I II III Vv VII | IV and VI 
Farming . oer a aa te nln ae 61 19 one 3 9 6 
Petty Trading 24 52 | 47 | 53 35 9 
2 SPE 8 10 20 18 18 26 
Teaching and Nursing a —- _ 3 3 20 
Household Duties only . . 3 14 17 18 23 29 
Miscellaneous and Unclassifiable 4 5 17 6 12 II 
BD Tyee. ks ge ek we oe ae ees ee IoI 100 IoI 
Numbers in each group. . . 66 21 30 34 34 35 




















* For list of occupational codes, see pp. 360-1. 


When these data are viewed against the background of Western conditions, 
two main differences become apparent. First, the high proportion of African 
women who are gainfully occupied ; this makes for economic independence, and 
in fact a wife or wives are often regarded as assets rather than as liabilities.[12] 

Second, the association between types of occupation followed by husbands 
and wives respectively is much less pronounced. The wife of the Lower 
Professional man is nearly as often a petty trader as the wife of the artisan and 
the clerk ; and the wife of the professional or successful business man may be 
a seamstress or a baker. There are of course trends more in line with Western 
practices ; for instance, the frequency of ‘‘ Household duties only ” increases 
regularly from Farmers to Higher Professionals and Commercials ; teachers 
and nurses are predominantly found among the wives of the latter group. 
Nevertheless, to phrase it in terms of the Western status system, there seems 
to be little ‘‘class distinction” in women’s occupations. It must be re- 
membered, however, that this material is concerned with the older generation. 
Evidence will be adduced to show that the pattern is changing. 


Siblings’ Occupations 
In Table XII A and B the occupational groups of parental and filial 
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generations are juxtaposed. In the case of the men the following changes 
can be noted: among the sons there are more Manual Workers, Clerks and 


Com- 


farm- 
ching Professionals ; fewer Farmers and Commercial jobs. At first sight the reduc- 


tion in commercial types is unexpected, but the majority consists of small 
trading and storekeeping which is a feature of the village community. 


ation 
nals, 


TaBLe XII 


COMPARATIVE DISTRIBUTION OF OCCUPATIONS 
(PARENTS versus SIBLINGS) 


A. FATHER versus BROTHERS 

































































Fathers Brothers 
Occupational Type 
id VI N % N % 
. Deen 8 ar 66 (30-0) 30 (11-1) 
S A. oa 21 (9°5) 61 (22-6) 
en COIR Oe ge 30 (13°6) 69 (25:6) 
Commercial. . .. . 46 (21-0) 28 (10-3) 
“ Professional . .. . 57 (26:0) 82 (30°4) 
m RRO eS 220 (100-1) 270 (100°0) 
. B. MOTHERS versus SISTERS 
Mothers Sisters 
Occupational Type 

ions, N % N % 
rican ; 
,and Gabe, 57 (25-8) 10 (3-0) 
[12] Petty Trading. . . 81 (36-7) 23 (6-9) 
ands - 5. 34 (15°4) 28 (8-4) 

Teaching and Allied ee 10 (4°5) 76 (22-8) 
ower Housewife . . it 39 (17-6) 197 (59:0) 
and 
y be AD Tepes is ce 4 ae (100-0) 334 (100-1) 
stern 
aSES 
liers With the women Farming, Petty Trading and Crafts are radically dimin- 


oup. ished. Teaching and similar work has greatly increased, and the most im- 
ems § portant change is the proportion of those who confine themselves to house- 
. Te- hold duties. In the younger generation a much greater approximation to 
ion. | Western patterns is found. 











The Criminal’s Responsibility : 
A Study in Concepts 


D. H. STOTT 











In an earlier issue of this Journal Dr. Flew drew 
attention to what he regarded as a prevalent 
psychiatric-psychological security-risk—that 
crime being a sort of disease the criminal 
should be absolved of his responsibility. It 
must indeed be admitted that when we begin 
to consider the criminal, from the cradle, as 
the victim of circumstances, we are plunged 
into a moral dilemma. To this few of those 
whose penological hearts are in the right place 
have a ready answer, and so Dr. Flew has 
done some service in forcing us to face the 
issue squarely. 

Although he singled me out as tainted with 
some unresponsible fellow-travelling I am not 
going to rebut in detail the personal charge. 
Dr. Flew either did not notice, or chose to 
ignore, that I devoted some pages of my 
Carnegie Report! to a discussion of the 
problem of determinism or freewill as applied 
to the criminal. There was no need for him 
to ‘‘ think by implication ’’ that I might hold 
the point of view he criticizes ; and to suggest 
that I tried to avoid the issue is, to quote his 
delightfully unaesthetic phrase, “ to fly provoca- 
tively flat in the face of manifest fact”. I 
am rather concerned to meet the broader 
challenge by showing the paradox to be, 
epistemologically, the old mistake of trying 
to put new knowledge into old conceptual 
bottles. 

“It is surely immensely implausible to 
suggest that there are mo delinquents who 
could have avoided committing their offences 
if they had tried,”’ writes Dr. Flew. The 
fact that neither I nor to my knowledge any 
other responsible psychologist or psychiatrist 
has ever made this suggestion need not con- 
cern us. It is however revealing that Dr. 
Flew can see no difference of substance be- 
tween such a formulation and the statement 
of mine that he quotes, ‘“ That delinquent 


breakdown is an escape from an emotional 
situation, etc.’’ He overlooks the import of 
the word “ breakdown ’’. 

As many have emphasized, my Carnegie 
Report was a study of approved-school boys, 
and its findings are certainly not applicable 
to all delinquents (in the sense of any person 
committing one delinquent act). Dr. Flew 
is here handicapped by his lack of acquaintance 
with the topic he discusses. It is a principle 
of diagnosis not to rely on any one symptom 
in isolation. In clinical psychology our symp- 
toms are in large part behavioural phenomena. 
No one of these, even if it be a delinquent 
act, is of decisive significance. Only when that 
act takes its place in a syndrome indicating 
that the person is out of sorts with the world 
can one infer that the delinquency is symptom- 
atic of breakdown. Because our machinery 
of probation and of the juvenile court are in 
general effective in bringing the casual young 
delinquent to realize the inadvisability of 
further delinquency, the persistent delin- 
quents who are sent to approved schools are 
nearly all instances of this ‘‘ breakdown’”’. 
But, as I showed in my study, this is not 
invariably the case. One of the best criteria 
for delinquent breakdown as opposed to 
thoughtless or undisciplined delinquency, is 
precisely that which Dr. Flew, quotes as an 
example of my “ metaphysics ’’—namely, the 
observation that the delinquent to whom 
delinquency is an escape from an intolerable 
situation often takes little trouble to conceal 
his offences. 

This brings me to a more fundamental 
counter-criticism. Throughout Dr. Flew 
argues with his philosophical concepts of 
determinism and freewill as if they were 
absolute. So long as one bandies concepts 
about as a philosopher this taking of them for 
granted as if they were chessmen does not 





1‘ Delinquency and Human Nature”, pp. 373-5. 
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matter much; but anyone who has handled 
raw data and attempted to make inductions 
therefrom soon becomes aware that concepts 
have two limiting characteristics. First, every 
concept, for reasons which cannot be dis- 
cussed here, is only an approximate mental 
counterpart of the actual phenomena. Second, 
a concept is, or should be, a generalized notion 
about data of the type studied; beyond this it 
becomes an analogy. One might say that 
each concept has its “field’’ where it has 
taken shape and beyond which it has no 
strict validity as knowledge. 

It is a corollary of this that we form different 
concepts about whatever we are considering 
according to the level or context of our 
thought. As we go deeper or cast about 
more widely in our purview we discard the 
original concepts as being no longer suitable 
aids to understanding, and mentally organize 
our new observations in new concepts. Thus, 
we often speak of affection as, say, an attitude 
of the parent to the child in an everyday, 
domestic context; in seeking to understand 
what this “ affection’ consists of in psycho- 
logical terms we may break it down into 
instinctive reactions reflected in typical be- 
haviour ; sociologically however we may see 
affection as the relationship between two 
people who feel themselves to be members of 
the same human group. In short, our con- 
cepts are derived from experiences of particular 
aspects of the phenomenon, and we frame 
different concepts for each aspect for the time 
in view. It is not for me to lecture a philoso- 
pher on how to think, but I would point 
out that I have drawn attention to this 
relativity of concept as essential to the solving 
of the paradox he names and of those centring 
around the idea of cause (p. 414). My method 
of thought is surely the opposite of ‘‘ meta- 
physical ’’. 

It is in fact Dr. Flew’s habit of arguing 
by the absolutes of Determinism and Freewill 
which leaves him so helpless before the com- 
plications of the psychological phenomena of 
delinquency. This traditional dichotomy is 
only valid in those spheres where the alter- 
natives of freedom or necessity have real 
meaning, and not beyond them. In the socio- 
political-legal sphere it makes sense to con- 
trast the status of freeman and slave, of 
liberty and imprisonment, of being ruled and 
enjoying self-government. But what does 
“ free’? mean in  socio-biological terms? 
Man, like any other animal, has his physical, 
personal and social needs, and their fulfil- 
ment is ensured ‘by equally instinctive re- 
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actions.1 Even though the latter can be 
conditioned, this is not done through an 
effort of will but by the individual’s experi- 
ences from earliest.childhood. Recent know- 
ledge suggests that the most important condi- 
tioning, that is, the fixing of the potentialities 
for character-formation, takes place in the 
first three years of life. These instinctive 
reactions are essentially responses to un- 
favourable situations, and the more the 
individual’s physical, psychic and social needs 
are denied, the more urgently these reactions 
come into play. It is not within the power 
of human choice to prevent this, although 
there are times when one impulse or need 
comes into conflict with another. Thus the 
resentful Achilles stays his hand when on 
the point of slaying Agamemnon by recalling 
the social and divine ostracism which a king- 
slayer would have to face. At the level at 
which we ordinarily review human dealings it 
can correctly be said that Achilles chose to 
bide his time until the Greeks should come 
and beg for his help. But his choice was 
determined by his respect for the socio-moral 
code of his time (he being a “subscribing 
member’’ of the group whose behaviour was 
thus regulated), and by his knowledge of his 
own prowess which enabled him to foresee a 
turning of the tables. He responded to con- 
flict, that is to say, to a choice which would 
bring disadvantages whatever way he acted, 
by the well-known device of widening the 
situation. As he took a longer view the 
situation thus-became a different one, and so 
evoked different executive-reactions or situa- 
tion-attitudes, as I have called these reactions 
in their conditioned form. We are in- 
stinctively endowed not only with standard 
responses to unfavourable situations but also 
with the impulse to avoid or escape from 
those in which positive action would bring 
no solution. This device of widening the 
situation is part of the mechanism of this 
reaction; at a more everyday conceptual 
level it is viewed as a power of accommodation. 

Less critically and less dramatically than 
Achilles, we are all forced either to adapt 
ourselves to the possibilities of satisfaction 
which the current situation offers, or mentally 
or physically to escape from it. Both the 
need for certain sorts of satisfaction and the 
situation are ‘ given’’, as also is the condi- 
tioning from earliest childhood of our habits 
of satisfaction-seeking. The great lesson of 
tragic literature is that we have all to realize 
our general human nature and our particular 
natures. But this is not an argument in 





1Cf. the references to ‘‘ executive-reactions ’’, op. cit. 
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favour of determinism: at the psycho- 
biological level of the present discussion this 
concept is simply inappropriate. 

In the day-to-day exploitation of contem- 
porary situations we are endowed with mental 
powers which enable us to discriminate and 
to weigh up advantages. If Dr. Flew had 
come across my tabular summary ! of typical 
stages of response to fulfilment and non- 
fulfilment he would have seen that I describe 
normal thriving, both as regards the need 
for sociability and the need for self-realization, 
as a process of selection. We are free to use 
our judgement about what will bring most 
personal satisfaction and/or will best serve 
the interests of the social group towards which 
we have feelings of loyalty. Compared with 
other animals we have greater powers of dis- 
crimination and selection, and mentally we 
can embrace wider situations. Not being 
bound by rigid instinctive reactions to certain 
sorts of stimuli, man is free to make the best 
of a variety of situations. But this is not 
an argument for an abstract “ free-will”’: 
the process of selection is our human means 
of satisfying needs which are inherent in our 
nature or to which we have become disposed. 
Nor, incidentally, is it permissible to com- 
promise by postulating a degree or element, 
either of determinism or of free-will. The 
determinism applies to one level, that of the 
instinctive equipment of human nature and 
its conditioning, and the free-will to another 
level, that of the “ executive”’ intellectual 
and emotional equipment which subserves 
our basic human needs. 

In my Carnegie Report I have already 
demonstrated the inappropriateness of the 
dichotomy of Determinism versus Free Will 
to the problem of criminal responsibility. 
Since the exposition of my argument may 
have been too psychologically abstruse let me 
develop an analogy. In a game of whist I am 
technically free needlessly to trump my part- 
ner’s ace. I refrain from doing so because I 
do not want to make a fool of myself, and like 
him I want to win as many tricks as possible ; 
but even if I have lost interest in the game I 
still refrain from playing carelessly out of 
regard for him and his feelings towards me. 
So long as a potential wrong-doer has similar 
feelings of belonging to and loyalty towards 
the community of which he is nominally a 
member he will take account of, and probably 
be deterred by, communal pressures and the 
thought of his standing with his family and 
friends. The fear of disapproval and of 
punishment strike at his instinctive needs ; 
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they are part of the situation within which 
he has to live and find fulfilment. Conse- 
quently they exercise in practice a deter- 
minative influence upon him in the same way 
as upon a smaller scale does one’s loyalty to 
one’s partner at whist. As I point out, the 
true paradox arises from the blind operation 
of our procedures of punishment and moral 
disapproval. To exercise these de facto deter- 
minative influences without feeling over-guilty 
we postulate an individual freedom of action 
which goes beyond the normal selection of 
and response to fulfilling situations,. and 
which leads us to pre-suppose a metaphysical 
“Will” standing apart from our instinctive 
make-up. We escape from conflict - into 
philosophy. 

If personal and social loyalties and respect 
for community standards were universal we 
could with a clear conscience leave the punitive 
and moral code to operate without making 
exceptions. Even if punishment had to be 
meted out as an occasional reminder, every- 
one would be deterrable: the culprit would 
either meet the risk he bargained for or pay 
the price of his lack of foresight. The deter- 
minative influence thus exercised would be 
in accord with the capacity of the individual 
to respond to it. 

Those who have not studied law-breaking 
as part of the total behaviour of the offender 
are inclined to assume that this simple and 
ideal state of things is universal, or at any 
rate that the exceptions are so few and so 
clear-cut as can be defined by some McNaghten- 
like rules. Once again it is a question of one’s 
concepts becoming a more accurate reflection 
of reality as a result of first-hand acquaintance. 
A small minority of people—for reasons which 
can be traced to the experiences of their 
earlier lives but which cannot be entered 
into here—do not feel the requisite personal 
or social loyalties. They do not respond to 
social codes or value their standing with 
society in general; the effect of punishing 
them is to reinforce their feeling of being 
outcasts, and hence to lessen what vestige 
of moral feelings they may have and to in- 
crease their hostility and enmity. Punish- 
ment makes them more subtle, or at the least 
they persuade themselves that they can get 
away with subsequent crimes. Probably the 
only means of deterrence which would be 
even partially effective would be a type of 
brutality not to be countenanced by the 
humanitarian spirit of our age. These 
“‘ psychopaths ’’ may rightly, even if meta- 
phorically, be termed morally and socially 





1 Saving Children from Delinquency, p. 239. 
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sick people; they have to be treated as 
people who have broken down in that the 
usual sanctions are useless upon them. 

There are other people who see delinquency 
as a means of removing themselves from an 
intolerable situation, or of having their own 
back upon some person who is, in emotional 
terms, oppressing them. The penalty, far 
from being a deterrent, is a means to their 
objective. As things are, with no alternatives 
open to them, the punishments we obligingly 
provide increase rather than lessen the amount 
of delinquency. 

These are not arguments for renouncing 
sanctions but—where the rehabilitation of 
the criminal is the aim—for an expert diagnosis 
of the motivation of the offence. Each person 
would then be subject to such (reasonable) 
punishment as he is able to respond to. It 
is not a symptom of my emotional meta- 
physics but a matter of experience that some 
people are in this sense unpunishable, at least 
for the time being. The extent to which, 
however, this humanitarian theory of penology 
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can be applied is a socio-political question: 
it involves a judgement as to whether the 
wrongdoer must be sacrificed for the safety 
of the community or of its influential groups. 

To summarize my argument in a sentence, 
the whole topic of criminal responsibility, 
involving as it does a general understanding 
of human behaviour and especially of the 
instinctive reactions by which we adapt our- 
selves to our contemporary environment, is 
beyond the scope of the traditional philoso- 
phical concepts which Dr. Flew uses. This 
must nevertheless not be construed as an 
attempt to warn off philosophers, or indeed 
persons with other intellectual training, from 
psychological territory. Notable advances in 
knowledge have been made by people who 
have brought with them useful new concepts 
from other spheres. But imported concepts 
can also disqualify, and they certainly will if 
used recklessly, which means without realizing 
the need painstakingly to test them out as 
possible different arrangements of new sorts 
of data. 





The Criminal’s Responsibility: A Comment 


I am sorry to discover that my “Crime or 
Disease’ (this journal, March 1954) has so 
exasperated Dr. Stott. Yet reading his note 
and then re-reading my own article I am left 
looking about to locate the target at which his 
rather Olympian bombardment was aimed. 

(1) ‘‘ Emotional metaphysics ’’ (p. 369) is a 
charge of his own invention. But presumably 
the repudiation of this and the insistence that 
‘My method of thought is surely the opposite 
of ‘metaphysical’’’ (p. 367) are directed 
against the suggestion that he might have 
“been misled by his metaphysical conviction 
that there is no such thing as being able to 
help it, really, to overlook some exceptions 
to what with delinquents doubtless is the 
general rule’’ (p. 57). That he is at least 
partially convinced (and partial conviction is 
all a metaphysical paradox can be expected to 
achieve) can be seen even in his rejoinder: 
“It must indeed be admitted that when we 
begin to consider the criminal, from the 
cradle, as the victim of circumstances, we are 
plunged into a moral dilemma” (p. 366). 
That this partial conviction sometimes operates 
as a bias leading to the misrepresentation of 
the empirical facts cannot so easily be shown. 
But even in his rejoinder, after remarking 
that ‘‘ As many [but not perhaps sufficiently 
Stott ?—A. F.] have emphasized, my Carnegie 
Report was a study of approved-school boys, 
and its findings are certainly not applicable 
to all delinquents . . .’”’ (p. 366); he goes on 
to insist that ‘‘the whole topic of criminal 
responsibility . . . is beyond the scope of the 
traditional philosophical concepts which Dr. 
Flew uses’”’ (p. 369: my italics). And this 
drastic conclusion in this context presupposes 
that aii delinquent acts are the symptoms of 
that sort of breakdown to which it is argued 
that these concepts do not apply: a pre- 
supposition strikingly similar to the conten- 
tion which it is alleged that no ‘‘ responsible 
psychologist or psychiatrist has ever made”’ 
(p. 366). 

(That there are a great many such break- 
down cases and that in some of them “ the 
delinquent . . . takes little trouble to con- 
ceal his offences’’ (p. 366) I neither did nor 
do I wish to deny : it is not in fact this limited 
contention which ‘‘ Dr. Flew quotes as an 


example of my ‘metaphysics’”’ (p. 366: 
ef. my p. 57)-) 

(z) It is surely curious to describe such 
workaday notions as “he acted of his own 
free will’’ or ‘“‘ he could have helped it’’ as 
“traditional philosophical concepts’’. Curi- 
ous too to find something peculiarly abstract 
about the formér notion (“‘ an abstract ‘ free- 
will’”’, p. 368): especially as a complaint 
against someone saying “the meaning of 
expressions such as ‘ of his own free will’ is 
and must be given by indicating cases of the 
sort to which it is preeminently and by osten- 
sive definition applicable . . .’”’ (p. 54). But 
it is something more than curious to accuse 
me of “arguing by the absolutes of Deter- 
minism and Freewill’’ and employing “ this 
traditional dichotomy’’ (p. 367): and then 
kindly to paraphrase a too abstruse argument 
by which “I [D. H. S.] have already demon- 
strated the inappropriateness of the dichotomy 
of Determinism versus Free Will to the problem 
of criminal responsibility ’’ (p. 368). For a 
substantial, but of course preposterously 
abbreviated, section of my paper suggested 
that to say that a piece of behaviour was-in 
principle predictable, and causally determined, 
was not incompatible with saying that the 
behaver did whatever it was of his own free 
will, and could have helped doing it (pp. 54-6). 
And—though clearly I should have been much 
more explicit and emphatic about this than I 
was—I was not treating our everyday con- 
cepts of inculpation and exculpation as abso- 
lutes which could be fitted to any and every 
actual and possible case: notice references to 
“the ordinary (and perhaps too crude) 
criteria ’’ for “‘ could have helped it ’’ (p. 53) 
and to the question “‘ whether or not this 
notion [i.e. of the offenders being able to 
help themselves—A. F.] is even applicable 
at all’’ (p. 57). 

I am sorry that my efforts to assist with 
dilemmas affecting ‘‘ those whose penological 
hearts are in the right place”’ (p. 366) should 
have provoked one of them to attack his 
stereotype of a philosopher. For it was an 
attempt: not to find an “escape from con- 
flict into philosophy ’’ but to offer an escape 
by philosophy irom conflict. 

ANTHONY FLEW 
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Social Prestige and Social Class 
(Review Article) 
BARBARA WOOTTON 


tant book.! It asks questions that matter, and it manages to go a long 

way towards answering them in factual terms. 

The material for the main inquiry is derived from the life histories of a 
sample of nearly 10,000 adults in the civilian population of Great Britain. 
By the application to these of the Hall—Jones scale of occupational prestige 
(the construction of which is explained in an early chapter) an attempt has 
been made in this volume to estimate the relation between the social status 
of fathers as compared with their sons, and of brides as compared with their 
grooms. Around this central investigation are then grouped a number of 
specialized studies, dealing with such topics as the subjective aspects of social 
stratification, the attitudes of parents towards their children’s secondary 
education, the relation between social status and educational experience, 
self-recruitment in four selected professions, and social stratification in certain 
voluntary organizations. While, individually, each of these papers has some- 
thing to say which is at least tangential to the main theme, the collective 
result is not altogether happy. In spite of Professor Glass’s attempt in an 
introductory chapter to bring unity into diversity, this book does suffer, in- 
some degree, from the characteristic weaknesses of symposia; and this is 
aggravated by the way in which the various papers have been arranged, 
under which the chapters that are based on the sample investigation, which 
are national in scale and do more or less hang together, are interspersed with 
the more specialized, local inquiries. It is also, perhaps, unfortunate that the 
highly technical appendices on method have been printed next to the chapters 
to which they relate. Most of the text, apart from these appendices, can be 
read by any educated person who is willing to make an effort of concentration : 

1 Social Mobility in Britain, edited by D. V. Glass. Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1954. 


Pp. 412. 36s. 
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but the reader without technical qualifications may be frightened away by the 
sight of pages of mathematical symbols right in the middle of the book. These 
are only minor criticisms, to be sure; but it is a pity that material so good 
should lose any potential public for lack of effective presentation. 

For much the same reasons one could have wished that a place had been 
found for a fuller discussion of the results of the whole series of investigations ; 
though the authors can perhaps legitimately plead that at this stage it is really 
premature to look for a ‘‘ theme”. Necessarily most of the data relates to a 
period before the 1944 Education Act could have made any mark. Subject 
to that limitation, however, the picture that emerges is, on the whole, dis- 
couraging to the complacent equalitarian. From the main investigation it 
appears that (p. 216) ‘‘ there have been no major differences between successive 
generations in the overall intensity of the status association between fathers 
and sons”’. For the contemporary adult, paternal status is still the chief 
factor in occupational selection ; though one must remember that there is 
still time for surprises, inasmuch as some of the sons may not yet have reached 
their final rank. From other chapters we learn that the broadening of the 
educational highway in the present century, at least up to the time of the 
Act of 1944, has not been so dramatic as we had perhaps imagined. ‘‘ Boys 
born before 1909 who received their primary education in an independent 
school had eleven times and girls fourteen times as great a chance as their 
fellows from the elementary schools of obtaining a university education ” 
(p. 113). Even in 1949, when the last of the 1910-29 birth cohort were enter- 
ing the universities, the ex-independent school boy had still five times as 
good a chance of reaching the university as his ex-elementary school con- 
temporary, while a girl’s chances were twelve times better if she went to an 
independent instead of to an elementary school. It is true that the universities 
have opened their doors much more widely in the past few years, and that 
much larger numbers of working-class and ex-elementary school children 
have made their way inside ; but the sight of this absolute increase may have 
distorted our impression of its proportionate distribution as between different 
social classes. Again, although in certain voluntary organizations—notably 
the W.V.S., the Red Cross and the Women’s Institutes—some softening of 
traditional social distinctions is apparent, the intensity of self-recruitment 
‘in at least several of the professions remains very striking. In half a century 
or so, the proportion of Cambridge men taking up careers as teachers, doctors, 
clergymen or lawyers whose fathers were also employed in one or other of 
these professions had fallen only from 45 to 36 per cent ; and “ even in Scot- 
land, where traditionally a greater opportunity has been given to the ‘lad 
o’ pairts’ to rise to the top, about one in seven of the entrants to these 
professions has had the advantage of being born into a doctor’s, teacher’s, 
minister’s, advocate’s or solicitor’s family” (p. 317). 

Perhaps the most consistent finding both of the educational and of the 
occupational studies is the degree to which mobility is, so to speak, concen- 
trated upon the large class which consists of skilled manual and routine non- 
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manual workers—by social location the true “‘ middle class’. It is pre- 
dominantly in this group that those who climb successfully upward have had 
their social origins, and it is to this level that those who were born higher, 
but cannot hold their positions, tend to fall. (Incidentally, the authors of 
these studies have done good service in showing that, for all our pride in the 
upward march of the lower social classes, downward mobility is also far from 
negligible.) Up till now, it would seem, social and educational ladders, 
though reaching lower than they did, still fail to touch quite the bottom levels 
—to give as good chances to the children of the unskilled attending primary 
schools in slum districts, as to those born into even slightly happier circum- 
stances. Many will, no doubt, explain the failure of slum children to win 
their way to grammar school as due to the poor native endowment of this 
section of the population ; since none of the papers in this volume includes 
any study of the social distribution of intelligence, this easy answer cannot 
be refuted from within its pages. But, in the light of inquiries made by others, 
Professor Glass suggests, though without any full discussion of the evidence, 
that the discrepancy is too large to be explained in these terms. 

Here we have one of many points at which this volume, like all good 
social research, has an Oliver-Twistish effect : one hopes that fresh inquiries 
into the relation between educational or occupational mobility on the one 
hand and the distribution of intelligence on the other will presently follow to 
settle this issue. And there are other aspects of social mobility, falling outside 
the limits of the formal definitions employed in this book, which clamour no 
less urgently for examination. The use of the Hall—Jones scale necessarily 
confines our vision to the sort of world in which everybody has a regular job 
by which his social prestige can be adequately determined. Yet many of 
the critical positions in our society are filled by persons of whom this is not 
wholly true ; and it would be fascinating to see how far the small circle of 
those who man the highest positions in industry and in the public and semi- 
public services constitutes a self-recruiting community. Certainly, any classi- 
fication which treats ‘‘ company director” as a single category must miss 
vital aspects of our social structure through its inability to distinguish real 
industrial tycoons from small taxi-cab proprietors. 

Meanwhile, however, we are left with plenty to think about. From one 
point of view the case for maximizing social mobility is obvious enough : 
the community is the loser and the individuals concerned the sufferers when 
brains are wasted on jobs not good enough for them, or when nincompoops 
find themselves in positions which make demands beyond their capacity to 
fulfil. At the same time, the better a hierarchy succeeds in matching job 
and educational opportunity with ability, the less assailable it becomes ; 
unjustified privilege is one thing, justifiable advancement another—and a 
far more difficult target for attack. An improved selection process may thus 
‘reinforce the prestige of occupations already high in social status and. . . 
divide the population into streams which many may come to regard—indeed, 
already regard—as distinct as sheep and goats”’ (pp. 25-6) ; and this result 
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is the more probable if that process is itself accomplished by rigid and early 


segregation of children into different types of school. 


The editor of these 


studies, allowing himself for a moment to step outside the limits of purely 
objective research, clearly views the approach of this brave new world with 
some uneasiness ; but cherishes the hope that the gap in prestige between an 
élite selected for ‘‘ measured intelligence ”’ and the rest of us might be narrowed 
by deliberate public policy ; and that, since there are other ways of serving 
the community beside professional employment in high-ranking occupations, 
“there should, correspondingly, be other paths to social prestige” (p. 26). 
These hopes will be shared by many, but the evidence in this volume itself 
shows how difficult their realization may be. 


Shorter 


L’Année Sociologique, Troisiéme Série (1951). 
Presses Universitaires de France, Paris, 1953. 


Pp. 569. 1600 francs. 


Tue Année Sociologique is, in many respects, a 
model for emulation elsewhere. The range 
of subjects covered is much wider than sociolo- 
gists in many other countries are concerned 
with or encouraged to include in their field of 
interest. The present volume, for example, 
contains surveys of recent work in economic 
sociology and the sociology of labour, sub- 
jects which are badly neglected in this country. 
Among the other surveys (there are altogether 
ten sections) may be mentioned those con- 
cerned with the sociology of knowledge, 
sociology of religion, linguistics, and aesthetics, 
all of which receive only the most meagre 
attention in England. This range of subjects 
and the quality of the surveys show the 
vigour of sociology in France. They also 
indicate that if the development of sociology 
as a separate academic discipline is less 
advanced in France than in England, never- 
theless the sociological point of view is better 
diffused. French historians, political scien- 
tists, and economists are far closer to sociology 
than are their colleagues in this country, and 
there is little doubt that sociology and the 
other disciplines benefit from this association. 

Among the surveys in the present volume, 
the very lucid and readable exposition of 
Professor Talcott Parson’s general theory of 
action by M. Frangois Bourricaud (pp. 106-29) 
deserves particular attention. 

The two original articles deal with subjects 
which have often attracted French sociologists. 
M. Jean Bayet writes learnedly about one form 
of suicide, mutual suicide (or mutual murder) 
as it was practised in the Roman Empire, and 


Notices 


discusses its relation to the taboos against 
suicide. M. H. Lévy-Bruhl’s essay on the 
sources of law is disappointing and has a 
somewhat old-fashioned air. The author in- 
sists upon the merits of a French school of 
sociology, and he begins his essay with a 
series of statements, ‘‘ the group is a person 
distinct from its members, and this collective 
person is endowed with will just as much as are 
individuals ’’, ‘‘ law is nothing but the expres- 
sion of this collective will’’, which few con- 
temporary sociologists would accept. In any 
case, statements of this kind have little value 
in sociological analysis; taken in a common- 
sense way they are obviously false, and taken 
in some other way they give rise to philoso- 
phical, not sociological, discussion. It is quite 
possible, and a good deal easier, to describe 
the behaviour of groups, or the development 
of law, without making use of any such 
notions. Indeed, M. Lévy-Bruhl’s essay has a 
very simple thesis which is not in any way 
dependent upon the propositions which he 
enunciates at the outset. It is that law is a 
social product and not an autonomous system, 
and that every more or less permanent social 
group develops a system of rules which regu- 
lates the behaviour of its members. To say 
that such rules are the product of a general 
will is a “ philosophical ’’ and misleading way 
of saying that the rules are generally accepted ; 
it tells us nothing about the most important 
problems, how the rules are established, why 
they are accepted, what sanctions are used to 
enforce them, and how they change. M. 
Lévy-Bruhl makes a strong plea for empirical 
research into the ways in which law changes, 
but the conceptual apparatus which he has 
presented is ill-adapted to this purpose. 
T. B. Botromore. 
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The Social Sciences in Historical Study: A 
Report on the Committee of Historiography. 
Social Science Research Council, New York, 
1954. Pp. x-181. $1.75. 

THE Social Science Research Council pub- 

lished in 1946 a very interesting rt on 

Theory and Practice in Historical Study. This 


volume of essays must have been of consider- © 


able value both to historians and sociologists. 
It contained, for instance, Howard Beale’s 
stucy of historiography of the origins of the 
American Civil War—a paper which raised 
questions of the same kind as those discussed 
by Farmer in his France Reviews its Revolu- 
tionary Origins or Geyl in his Napoleon :. For 
or Against, and which did its job better than 
either of these. It also contained a useful 
bibliography of historiography and important 
articles by the late Charles Beard, Sydney 
Hook and others. 

This new volume is very different and rather 
disappointing. Itis a product of a complicated 
system of committees and consultations: the 
style is as flat as such origins would lead one 
to expect. But it is on grounds of content 
and not of style that the volume really fails. 
Its aim is to make the professional historians 
conscious of the work of the social scientist 
—an object with which no one will quarrel. 
To do this a considerable portion of the book 
is taken up with summaries, quite well done, 
of some of the leading social disciplines. There 
is also a discussion of historical analysis and 
causation. One might argue about these but 
one would not be shocked by them. What 
is a little shocking is the bland attempt, 
implicit throughout these pages, to teach the 
historians their business, and the failure to 
understand anything of the classical achieve- 
ment of historical writers. Co-operation be- 
tween historians and social scientists is desir- 
able and surely possible, and will not be 
achieved by mounting the sociologist, booted 
and spurred, on the back of the historian. 
If this is attempted, the social scientist will 
inevitably get a nasty and well deserved toss. 

Donatp G. MacRae. 


To and Fro: Human Relations in American 
Industry seen through Dutch Eyes. Ella 
Goubitz. Contactgroep Opvoering Pro- 
ductiviteit, 1954. Pp. 70. 

Group Leadership: A Field Experiment. 
Gunnar Westerlund. Nordisk Rotogravyr, 
1952. Pp. 257. 

Eacu of these reports has something to offer to 

the student of human relations in industry 

seeking a more critical treatment than is 
usually met with in this field. Miss Goubitz’s 
account of her visit to the United States as an 
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M.S.A. exchange fellow is unusual in its 
approach and extremely stimulating. Her 
general comments on “ the American attitude ”’ 
—to productivity and the use of new tech- 
niques, to management-union relationships, 
and so on—may not be unfamiliar. But Miss 
Goubitz has chosen to preface them with some 
remarks about her preconceptions of the 
United States, about Holland and its industry, 
and about the role of an overseas observer 
which, although they are not intended as any- 
thing more than random comments, give both 
point and life to her subsequent impressions : 
the report becomes something more than the 
all-too-common catalogue of places visited and 
researches in progress. 

The most interesting section deals with Miss 
Goubitz’s impressions of American research in 
the field of human relations in industry. Her 
approach is critical (she is not convinced, for 
example, that ‘“‘ good’’ human relations and 
high productivity always go hand in hand), 
and the result is an excellent summary of the 
ambitious programmes begun since the war, 
such as that sponsored by the Office of Naval 
Research at the Survey Research Centre, 
University of Michigan. She also describes 
the growing co-operation between American 
industry and the Universities. (Research 
workers who have tried to secure facilities in 
British industry will no doubt turn giddy at 
the thought of the hundred or so firms and 
labour organizations who retain the services 
of the Industrial Relations Centre of the 
University of Chicago.) Miss Goubitz has 
clearly used her time in the United States to 
great advantage ; and her report is a valuable 
guide to the mass of literature on these topics. 


Mr. Westerlund’s report concerns an experi- 
ment carried out in Sweden, in the Stockholm 
Telephone Station of the State Telephone 
Company, but it is directly in line with some 
of the research into supervision discussed by 
Miss Goubitz. It too includes a useful critical 
review of American research in this field both 
before and since the war. The experiment 
provided an opportunity to compare the 
productivity, absenteeism and other behaviour 
of two groups of telephone operators under 
quite different forms of supervision. In the 
one case, the operators worked in a large 
department under five supervisors, each with 
a functional responsibility: in the other, 
employees worked in smaller groups, each 
under a Group Leader responsible for all 
aspects of supervision. The experiment was 
an elaborate one, observation and interviewing 
being spread over some months: the results 
suggest that the Group Leader method does 
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make for closer supervision and higher stan- 
dards of work, and that it is more favourably 
regarded by employees. These provisional 
results (follow-up experiments are in progress) 
are not startling in themselves—indeed the 
Group Leader method has for some time 
been standard practice in Britain and in the 
United States—but they do indicate that 
experiments are possible in which limited 
aspects of management practice may be 
closely examined, and that information may 
result which will be useful in decision-making. 
Whether or not managers become aware of 
this depends very largely on how far more 
investigators are prepared, like Mr. Wester- 
lund, to devote much patient study to a 
limited but rewarding field. 
J. H. Smiru. 


Engagement and Marriage. E. W. Burgess 
and Paul Wallin. J. B. Lippincott Co., 
1953. Pp. xii+ 819. $6.50. 

The Stepchild. Wm. C. Smith. University 
of Chicago Press (London: Cambridge 
University Press), 1953. Pp.x + 314. 45s. 

Tue Burgess-Wallin book, the report of an 

ambitious, instructive and well-conceived re- 

search project they conducted over a ten-year 
period, is far and-away the most thorough- 
going and instructive study yet published of 

engagement and marriage. Between 1937 

and 1939, one thousand engaged couples 

were studied by 8-page questionnaire and 

226 of them by interview ; 666 of the engaged 

couples were followed up, between 1940-3, 

after they had been married three to five years. 

For this follow-up study an 18-page schedule 

was used and interviews were again held, this 

time with 124 of the married couples. 

The 800-odd pages, stylistically passable 
for all the intractability of their subject- 
matter, assemble a mass of new and valuable 
data on engagement and marital problems and 
attitudes. There is hardly a relevant issue 
that is not at least touched on, while many— 
for example, pre-marital intercourse in relation 
to engagement and marital success, the role 
of the sex factor in marriage—are subjected 
to detailed examination. In addition to the 
111 tables and 55 charts, there are extracts 
from subjects’ statements, and the authors’ 
comments are always sensible and occasionally 
acute. A warmth and humility of spirit 
pervades the volume. 

Three chapters are devoted to the problem 
of predicting marital success. The authors 
claim that “The prediction of success or 
failure in marriage now rests on a solid scientific 
basis. Predictive methods have met and 
passed the acid test of relating predictive data 
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obtained before marriage with criteria of 
marital success secured after matriage.”’ It 
is with these chapters that issue is most 
likely to be taken, but their own work goes 
a long way to substantiate this claim. At 
the same time, they are ready to recognize 
that prediction methods are still far from 
perfect and that much further research is 
called for over the whole field covered by their 
book. 


Throughout, indeed, they forthrightly 


acknowledge the limitations of their data; 


and this heightens rather than diminishes 
appreciation of the value of their findings. 
For example, at frequent intervals they remind 
us that their subjects do not make up a 
representative sample, and that their results 
ought not to be applied beyond American 
middle-class, white, native-born, urban, Pro- 
testant, high school or college students. This 
is in refreshing contrast to the attitude of 
some of their social science compatriots, 
notably Kinsey in his first Report. One 
limitation of the book is that much of the 
information was gathered pre-war. Also, one 
could wish that the authors had had Kinsey’s 
second Report before them as they wrote, 
even if the differences that appear are not 
radical. 

The ground here covered is hardly virgin 
territory. But the subject of the stepchild 
has been virtually ignored by sociologists ; 
and Carlson Smith’s valuable exploratory 
study, which reviews non-scientific treatments 
of this topic and on the basis of a consideration 
of agencies’ case records offers hypotheses for 
further research to test, gives erring sociologists 
an -goariniesy for instructive expiation. 

Joun HIGHET. 


Politics in Post-War France. Philip Williams. 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1954. Pp. 500. 
355. 

Tuis is a clear and lively account of politicai 

parties and the machinery of government in 

post-war France. Mr. Williams has made 
good use of the excellent and abundant French 
literature in the field of electoral and political 

sociology and his book is valuable both as a 

work of reference and for its analysis of the 

major political problems of modern France. 

He holds strongly, and in my view correctly, 

that “the difficulties of French government 

are due to historical and social rather than to 
constitutional or temperamental factors’’. 

The multiplicity of political parties reflects 

the diversity of controversial issues, dominated 

by two major cleavages, between the “ left ”’ 
and the “ right’’, and between Catholics and 
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anti-clericals. These divisions are further 
complicated by the existence of large social 
groups, the independent artisans and the 
peasants, which have survived from the pre- 
capitalist period and which have their own 
particular interests. Finally, there is the 
new post-war problem of the French Com- 
munist Party, which has the solid allegiance 
of the industrial working class and receives 
more votes than any other single party, but 
which is regarded by the other parties as 
“ non-national’’ and is systematically ex- 
cluded from political influence. As a result 
the French working class is socially isolated 
and politically disenfranchised, and it has 
been obliged to pursue its aims by industrial 
action and sporadic demonstrations. The 
same situation, however, condemns it to be 
ineffective and explains, in part, some of the 
failures of social reform in France. In Britain 
we are spared the problems created by a large 
communist party and a political church. It is 
difficult to see how they can be met in France. 
Mr. Williams rightly contends that a change 
in attitudes would be more effective than a 
revision of the constitution, but neither he 
nor other students of French politics are 
able to say clearly how this can be brought 
about. Changes in the electoral system, de- 
signed to produce more coherent majorities, 
would overcome certain difficulties. But 
something more is needed. Mr. Williams is 
probably right in attributing many of France’s 
problems to the fact that the industrial 
revolution has not been completed, and in 
suggesting that economic development will do 
much to resolve them. 

In discussing the dangers which arise from 
governmental instability Mr. Williams observes 
that the degree of instability is not so great 
as is popularly supposed. Changes of govern- 
ment often involve little more than the kind 
of re-shuffling which British governments also 
undertake during their term of office; a 
number of French ministers have retained 
their posts for long periods through a suc- 
cession of coalitions. The French political 
system involving coalition government gives 
scope for bargaining and for the exercise of 
pressure by the electorate, but it also confers 
great power upon organised pressure groups 
whose activities do not facilitate stable 
government. 

Mr. Williams’s conclusions are mainly, and 
I think properly, optimistic. There is a great 
deal of freedom in France, and in the face of 
considerable difficulties ‘‘ the ordinary French- 
man clings with remarkable determination 
and fidelity to the democratic ideal’’. 

T. B. BotTomore. 
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American Geography : Inventory and Prospect. 
Edited by Preston James and Clarence F. 
Jones. Syracuse University Press, 1954. 

thirty-three maps 


Pp. viii + 590, 
photographs. 


Tuis volume has been produced to mark the 
fiftieth anniversary of the founding of the 
Association of American Geographers and 
presents a review of ‘‘ the concepts and pro- 
cedures of geographic study that have been 
found valuable during the past half century 
. and the frontiers of thought which chal- 
lenge investigation ’’. As a whole, the volume 
reflects the concern of United States geo- 
gtaphers during the past three decades to 
escape from the environmental determinism 
which dominated geographical thought there 
early in this century: some may complain 
that the reaction has gone too far and it is 
probably true that less attention than its due 
has been given latterly to physical geography. 
Certainly in this book physical geography is 
relegated to a secondary place and much less 
than one-third of the space is devoted to it. 
Volumes of this kind, for which contributions 
are prepared by sub-committees of experts, are 
necessarily uneven in quality. While some 
of the twenty-six chapters in this book are 
simply straightforward progress reports, others 
offer important contributions to the literature 
and methodology of the subject. That by 
Richard Hartshorne on Political Geography 
clearly falls into this latter category, while 
there is an important chapter by Derwent 
Whittlesey on progress in regional geography, 
in which it is. refreshing to be reminded of 
American faith in regional study and in the 
vitality of the regional concept. Andrew 
H. Clark contributes a valuable review of 
recent progress in Historical Geography, 
which is now arousing increasing interest 
amongst American geographers. Harold M. 
Mayer’s chapter on Urban: Geography is a 
comprehensive review of a field in which much 
activity has been shown. Some sections of 
the book, notably that on Economic Geo- 
graphy, appear to suffer from an exaggerated 
tendency to subdivision, or parcellation into 
“topical specialties ’’. While there are sec- 
tions on the geography of resources, marketing, 
agriculture, industry and even recreation, there 
is little on economic geography as a whole. 
The view put forward here that “ general 
economic geography has ceased to exist as a 
research specialty ’’ will. not find complete 
agreement in Britain. Disappointment may 
also be recorded at what may be regarded in 
this country as an inadequate chapter on 
“ Field Techniques ’’. 


and 
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Amongst the most valuable features of this 
book are the bibliographies assembled at the 
end of each chapter, which present an impres- 
sive record of work achieved. Not all of this 
book will appeal to the British-trained geo- 
grapher but there is no doubt of the courage 
with which our American colleagues have 
examined their record and set out their 
problems. Perhaps it is time the same task 
were undertaken here. 

MICHAEL WISE. 


L. T.-C. Bolt. 
16s. 


Winterstoke. Constable, 1954. 


Pp. 248. 
Mr. Rott has had the idea of writing the story 
of an imaginary town in the English midlands 
from the time when it was a small village 
under the shadow of a Cistercian Abbey to 
the present day when it is a county borough 
busily engaged in the coal, steel and engineer- 
ing industries. He has thus created for him- 
self an opportunity which many a historian, 
struggling with incomplete sources, will envy. 
But he has left larger gaps than the historians 
of real towns are wont to do, for he has des- 
cribed in detail the creation of Winterstoke’s 
physical equipment—its factories and their 
machines, its railways, its canal and some of 
its streets—and left its people as a mere blur 
in the background, to be pitied but not 
examined. Church buildings are mentioned, 
but never their congregations ; a school, but 
never education. One trade union is formed 
in 1825 but in this industrial town trade 
unions are never mentioned again. This is 
an urban story with no clubs and societies, no 
political conflict, no organized dissent. 

The reader will thus fail to find many 
things which he could reasonably expect to 
loom large in any urban history. What he 
will find is an interesting evocation of the 
sensible appearance of things and some varia- 
ations on standard themes of the economic 
history text-books, in prose far better than 
most text-books can boast. 

W. ASHWORTH. 


A Study of Human Nature. David Lindsay 


Watson. The 
Springs, Ohio, 
240 Hope Street, 
$3.50. 
Dr. Watson belongs to a class of writers who 
are rather liable to be neglected. This is 
partly their own fault for it would be difficult 
to deny that the leading themes of both 
Scientists are Human and the present book are 
often obscure, or to claim that Dr. Watson 
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does not at times appear frivolous or even silly. 
He is a polymath by deliberate intent, and 
nothing could be less fashionable in the 
specialized mid-twentieth century. His views 
run counter to accepted opinion. on almost 
every point, and as I believe that many of 
them are interesting, valuable, and truly 
original, it is a pity that he makes the task 
of dismissing them so easy. Another Scot, 
widely travelled and experienced, in a some- 
what similar position was the late Sir Patrick 
Geddes. 

Dr. Watson is concerned with the problems 
of technological society as seen through the 
study of what I would call the sociology of 
science. The first half of the present book 
continues from the discussion of the natural 
sciences in Scientists ave Human to a study 
of the social sciences. Much of this will seem 
unacceptable and merely writing to the pro- 
fessional social scientists, but to anyone with 
an open mind much will also seem stimulating 
and suggestive. Dr. Watson stresses certain 
unfashionable truths: ultimately he does not 
accept that Whitehead called the ‘‘ bifurcation 
of nature’’. Once one refuses to accept this 
bifurcation of the world into the quantitative 
and ‘‘scientific’’, and the qualitative or 
“‘trivial’’, one is immediately at a loss for 
new bearings. What Dr. Watson is doing is 
trying to find these bearings. I don’t think 
he succeeds, and that is why the second half 
of his book is genuinely unsatisfactory. Mor- 
ally it is acceptable, but this is hardly enough : 
we are all against sin. 

The real merit of this book, then, is to be 
found in its early readiness to face the awkward 
and the neglected, to break down academic 
boundaries, and to suggest to us a whole 
series of psychological, sociological, and 
practical relations. He realizes and stresses, 
what is often forgotten, that all work in all the 
sciences has to be done under strict limitations 
of time, this limitation of time forces choice 
in terms of practical judgement on all of us, 
and that to wait for an ideal social science is 
to postpone necessary and useful work. Nor 
is he afraid of the fact that both natural and 
social scientists are inevitably very far from 
attaining the ideal of a dispassionate in- 
humanity in their investigations. What is 
more he welcomes this, and see the matura- 
tion of the individual ‘scientist as a central 
theme in the development of fruitful research. 

This is a short book and can probably be 
read in a couple of hours. The style is usually 
attractive, but a little spasmodic. Sitting 
down with it will provide any sociologist with 
recreation and instruction. 

D. G. MacRag. 
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HERE is not a great deal to report since the last issue. The request to 

I members to supply material has met with no response. I will therefore 

repeat that we shall be pleased to receive news, suggestions for additional 

topics of information and comments on the form of presentation. These should 
reach me as soon as possible if they are to affect the March issue. 


Stupy GROUPS 


The Executive Committee was impressed by the variety of interesting subjects 
for study groups suggested in reply to the referendum circulated some time ago. 
An analysis shows that the predominating topics are (i) Town Planning and Housing, 
and (ii) Industrial Sociology. The Executive Committee will sponsor such a group 
or groups, provided that the initiative is forthcoming from members. Any members 
who would be willing to join a study group in London on one of the above subjects 
should get into touch with me. Accommodation would be made available in the 
evenings at Skepper House and the distribution of notices, etc., would be undertaken 
by the Association. 

In certain areas outside London it appears that members are already effectively 
organized. Members in Bristol or Oxford may care to be put into touch with existing 
groups in their areas. Those living elsewhere who are prepared to take the initiative 


should let me know, and if there is adequate local support will receive similar help 
from the Association. 


B.S.A. MEETINGS 


Friday, January 7th, 1955, at 8 p.m. at the Royal Society of Arts, John Adam 
Street, London, W.C.2., Professor H. M. Gluckman, M.A., D.Phil., Professor of 
Social Anthropology, University of Manchester, on The Moveable and Immoveable 
Property among the Barotse of Northern Rhodesia. 

Friday, February 18th, 1955, at 8 p.m. at the Lamont Room, National Book League, 
7 Albemarle Street, London, W.1., Michael Argyle, M.A., Institute of Experimental ~ 
Psychology, University of Oxford, on Theory and Explanation in Sociology. 

Friday, March 25th, 1955, at 8 p.m. at Queen Elizabeth College, Campden Hill 
Road, London, W.8., Annual General Meeting. 


B.S.A. CONFERENCES 


The Association ’s 1955 Conference will be held on Saturday and Sunday, March 
26th-27th, 1955 (following the A.G.M. on Friday, March 25th). It is being organized 
by the Association in consultation with the Political Studies Association. 

As already indicated, the topic chosen is Political Behaviour in Contemporary 
Democratic Countries. The Conference will be divided into three sections dealing 
respectively with (i) Voting Behaviour; (ii) Political Parties; and (iii) Public 
Opinion and Foreign Policy. It is hoped to circulate papers on these topics in 
advance. Further information will be circulated to members shortly. 

The projected Conference on the Sociology of Adolescence has had to be post- 
poned for the present. If there is sufficient interest among members an attempt 
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will be made later to explore this subject either at a future conference or in study 
groups. 
Hon. TREASURER 


We regret to announce that Professor Simey has tendered his resignation from 
the office of Honorary Treasurer. Professor Simey has been Honorary Treasurer 
of the Association since its inauguration in 1951 and his departure from office will 
be keenly felt. Professor W. J. H. Sprott, of the University of Nottingham, has 
been invited to fill the office and has kindly accepted. 


JOHN MADGE, 
Hon. General Secretary 
British Sociological Association, 
13 Endsleigh Street, London, W.C.1 
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HERMANN MANNHEIM is Reader of Criminology at the London School of Economics 
and Political Science 

DR. I. PINCHBECK is Lecturer in Social Studies at Bedford College, University of 
London 

HAROLD L. SHEPPARD is Associate Professor in Sociology at Wayne University, 
Detroit, Mich. 

MAURICE FREEDMAN is Lecturer in Sociology at the London School of Economics 
and Political Science and is currently working for the World Health Organization 
on a survey in Java 

GUSTAV JAHODA is Lecturer in Sociology at the University College of the Gold Coast, 
Achimota 

D. H. STOTT is Research Fellow at the Institute of Education, University of Bristol 

ANTHONY FLEW is Professor of Philosophy at the University College of North Staffs, 
Keele 

BARBARA WOOTTON, formerly Professor of Sociology at Bedford College in the 
University of London, is now a Nuffield Fellow at Bedford College 


DR. R. B. BUZZARD, author of the article ‘‘ Attendance and Absence in Industry ”’, 
published in Vol. V. No. 3, is a member of the Scientific Staff of the Medical Research 
Council seconded to the National Coal Board. 

PETER TOWNSEND, author of ‘‘ Measuring Poverty ”’, published in Vol. V, No. 2, 
is at the Institute of Community Studies, Bethnal Green, E.1 
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